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Quarterback injuries 
A special report on “The Football Fan's Lament” By MARTY BELL 


The NFL’s hardest hitters 


According to our panel of experts, here are the ten players who deliver the most 
punishing hits in football. They are all “mulekickers” By DAVE ANDERSON 


Once a hot-tempered dictator, Don Shula of the Miami Dolphins has mellowed in 
becoming the NFL's winningest coach. His secret, he says, is simply hard work. His 
players say it is a much more complex ingredient they call... 


“Shula Pride” By MARK RIBOWSKY 


The SPORT Interview: NBA Commissioner Larry O’Brien 


The commissioner speaks out on officiating, expansion—and the violence that 
stunned the league last season By RICHARD O'CONNOR 


Kyle Macy and the Kentucky tradition 


The “gritty work" of the Wildcats’ playmaking guard, Kyle Macy, led his team to an 
NCAA championship. Though three Kentucky stars graduated, Macy says he is 
ready to shoulder greater burdens: “It's what I've prepared for...since | was a kid" 

By PHIL BERGER 


Cool Hand Newman: “One helluva driver” 
“If Paul Newman had decided to be a race-car driver at 21 instead of an actor,’ 
says one of his toughest road-racing opponenis, “the man woulda been a world 
champion By PHILIP SINGERMAN 


The man who loves gym rats 


Basketball superscout Jerry Krause has been called “overaggressive” in his 
search for “overachievers.” But his relentlessness has brought his teams such 
players as Earl Monroe, Jerry Sloan and a host of other stars—making him the best 


Rute Business % By BERRY STAINBACK 
66 SPORT’s college basketball All-America team 


Using NBA potential as his standard, the author picked for his All-America team 
players who had more than raw talent: “| want players who hate fo lose” 

By JERRY KRAUSE 

Los Angeles Lakers scout 


72 The trading game 


' ( Eight veteran wheeler-dealers who have made some of the best trades (Bobby 
| wen ‘e Bonds to get Mickey Rivers and Ed Figueroa) and the worst (Mickey Rivers and Ed 


¢ ‘ Figueroa for Bobby Bonds), here discuss the complexities of this risky, fascinating 
game By STEPHEN HANKS 
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SUPERSCOUT SCORES 
Apparently Hugh Alexander (‘Baseball's superscouts ana- 
lyze the playoff teams,” October) scouted Willie Stargell us- 
ing last year's statistics. Willie had a great year, especially 
since he'd supposedly “fallen victim to old age.” 
Dan Jacobs 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Your so-called superscouts sure didn't accurately predict 
what the Dodgers would do. They say they’re not a come- 
from-behind team. Ha! You should get better experts. 

Mark Coke 
Taft, Ca. 


The “superscouts” underrated the Milwaukee Brewers. 
They didn’t even mention one of their big hitters—who is a 
quality outfielder-—Gorman Thomas. Also, Lary Sorensen’s 
name was spelled wrong. Do your homework! 

Name withheld 
Hales Corners, Wi. 


Your scouts failed to mention Dave Parker. He is on his 
way to an MVP year, and when he gets done tearing up the 
National League, he will be considered one of the greatest. 

John Marino 
Teaneck, N.J. 


SPORT BACKTALK 

In Stephen Hanks’ story on “Arms and the men” (October 
SPORT Talk), Hugh Alexander's picks were excellent. 
Though my favorite player is Parker, he’s got too much ego 
for me sometimes. Reggie Smith doesn’t need to brag about 
how good an arm he has. 


Ben Jay | 


Columbus, Oh. 


RAZ-A-MA-YAZ 
Your story on Carl Yastrzemski, “Patron saint of the Red 
Sox” (October), was really great—and | loved all the pictures. 
Name withheld 
Seattle, Wa. 


Thanks for that fantastic article about Carl Yastrzemski. 
Yaz is the best veteran in the major leagues. 

Kenny Rehms 

Tacoma, Wa. 


GILLIAM INSPIRATION 
Though my situation is not quite as critical as Joe Gilliam's 
(“The long road back for Jefferson Street Joe,” October), | 
can relate to what he’s going through. | too am an athlete 
trying to kick a habit. Thanks to Paul Good's article, the future 

seems a little brighter to me. 
Name withheld 
Dayton, Oh. 


PRESSING THE POINT 
In “Pressure Points” (October), Marty Bell proclaims Dave 
Concepcion the best shortstop in baseball. This man's got to 
be crazy or another rea/ly dumb writer shooting off his big 
mouth. When are people going to give Mark Belanger the 

credit he deserves? 

Kenneth Garton 
Weston, W.V. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Take any 6 tapes or records for only 1¢—plus postage and handling—when you agree to buy 
just 4 more hits at regular Music Service prices. .. and take up to three full years to do it. 


Enjoy Top Hits at Top Savings! 
Start Saving Now! Take any six 8-Track Tapes or Records or Cassettes 
for just 1¢ with trial membership. (Sorry, no mixing.) Indicate your 
choices on the coupon, enclose one penny, mail it today! 


Colorful Magazine! Free Choice! Every four weeks illustrated MEDLEY 
brings news of almost 400 selections and features a “Selection of the 
Month” in your favorite music category. And, five times a year, you re- 
ceive sale issues featuring a ‘Bonus Selection” and alternates at great 
savings. In all, you will have 18 purchase opportunities in the course 
of a year. No need to buy a selection every time. You merely agree to 
buy 4 more hits in the next three years at regular Music Service prices 
—usually $7.98 each for records or tapes. Choose from top labels like 


Automatic Shipments! To get the regular '‘Selection of the Month” or 
the special sale ‘Bonus Selection,” do nothing; it will be sent auto- 
matically. If you want other selections, or none, advise us on the card 
always provided and return it by the date specified. You always have 
at least 10 days to decide. But, if you ever have less than 10 days to 
make your decision, you may return your automatic selection at our 
expense for full credit. 


Cancel whenever you wish after completing your membership agree- 
ment by notifying us in writing. If you remain a member, choose 1 se- 
lection FREE for every 2 you buy at regular Music Service prices! 
(Postage & handling charge added to each shipment.) 


Free 10-Day Trial! If not satisfied return your 6 hits 


RCA, Capitol, Warner Bros., A&M, Atlantic, Arista, Mercury, ABC... 


over 80 more! 


RGA Music Service, 6550 E. 30th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 46219 
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® Steve Miller: Dreams 
© Barry Manilow IT 
@ Alan Parsons: Pyramid 
® Mel Tillis On Stage 
® Natalie Cole Live 
@ Elvis: Legendary V. 2 
© Best Of Beach Boys 
© Merle Haggard: 11 Winners 
® Bob Seger: Night Moves 
© Statlers: Entertainers 
© Nazareth: Hair Of Dog 
© Carpenters: Singles 
@ Anne Murray: Together 
® Ronnie Milsap: One Love 
® Cat Stevens: Gr. Hits 
© South Pacific/Soundtrack 
® Solid Gold Rock V. 1 
© Q. Jones: Sounds, , . And 
© Jeff. Starship: Spitfire 
© D. Parton: Here You Come 
© Rush; Farewell 
® Helen Reddy: Gr. Hits 
@ Disco Party 
® Best Of ZZ Top 
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® Kiss: Rock & Roll Over 

© Alpert/TJB: Gr, Hits V. 1 
© Rita Coolidge: Anytime 
© Tom Jones: Gr, Hits 

© Bonnie Tyler: Heartache 
© Waylon & Willie 
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® Glen Campbell: Gr, Hits 
@ Roy Clark: Labor Of Love 
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Here's a great stocking stuffer. 
Factis, you could stuffaKV75 just 
about anywhere. Fold down the & 
handlebars, and it becomesa 
compact package, 53" long 

by 27" high. The ideal trail bike 
for kids, with 3-speed trans- 
mission and automatic clutch. 


* Prices start at 


S499 


For the dirt-ridin’ youngster 
on your list, there's the 
Kawasaki KD100. Small 
enough for a kid to handle, 
B tough enough to take the 
je ~bumps.Economical 99cc 
2-stroke engine, kick start- 
ing, 5-speed transmission, 
Superlube oil-injection. 


It's akid's motorcycle, street 
legal with mid-sized frame 
for smaller riders. Rugged 
and economical, the 
KM100 will carry its rider 
throughalotof Christ- 
mases. 5-speed transmis- 
sion, 99cc rotary-valve, oil- 
injected engine. 


Get in the spirit of things, 
with a merry KX80. Built in the 
spirit of our full-sized works 
mm bikes (the KX250 and 
KX125), our new 82cc 
motocrosser is the 
hottest bike in its class. 
» 2-strokeengine, 
r electro-fusion cylinder, 
5-speed gearbox, CDI 
ignition, 17" front wheel. 


*Manufacturers suggested retail 
price for the KV75, excluding 
freight, dealer prep, title and taxes 
Offer valid only while supplies last 

Available is U.S. and Canada 
Prices slightly higher in Canada 


Kawasaki 


MINI BIKES 


Kawasaki believes in riding safely. Check local laws before you ride 


“MY VIOLENCE EXPERT” 

NBA Commissioner Larry O'Brien 
calls the league's chief of security, Jack 
Joyce, “my violence expert” because 
“on such matters | am inexpert.” (See 
“SPORT Interview,” page 35.) It is 
Joyce's responsibility to monitor vio- 
lence in the league, to decipher its root 
Causes and to propose suggestions de- 
signed to control it. Joyce—who dis- 
agrees with O'Brien's belief that all vio- 
lence will eventually be stopped—spoke 
not long ago about the difficulty of his 
job. We quote without comment: 

“Let me start by defining what the 
league considers an act of violence. Any 
incident between two players, a player 
and acoach, a coach and an official ora 
player and an official that results in dis- 
ciplinary action by the league. That in- 
cident is not always a fistfight. It can be 
anything from the bumping of an official 
to a viciously thrown elbow to, as hap- 
pened last season, a player's going near 
an opponent's dressing room and chal- 
lenging another player to a fight. We be- 
lieve that Commissioner O'Brien's strict 
disciplinary action last season helped 
decrease the number of violent acts by 
45 percent, from 38 during the 1976-77 
season to 21 last season. 

“Now on the question of whether the 
fights between black and white players 
last season had racial overtones, let me 
say that is a possibility. We have dis- 
cussed this question with sociologists, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, players, 
coaches and officials, but our analysis is 
inconclusive. There are those who feel 
that because blacks were raised in a 
white-dominated society they tend to 
strike out at whites when the reverse is 
true—as in the NBA, which is dominated 
by blacks. But even from our in- 
conclusive data we feel this is not the 
case. However, we will Continue to in- 
vestigate every avenue. 

“For instance, we suggested to the 
Players Association that it administer 
behavioral tests to the players to deter- 
mine their capacity for violence. The 
Players Association refused. But even if 
someone was discovered to be ex- 
tremely violent—what do you do? Sus- 
pend him? Ban him? My God, you'd be 
facing antitrust suits galore. We also 
suggested that, as part of the scouting 
procedure, players take behavioral tests 
before they enter the NBA. Again, this 
would be hard to enforce. Just because 
a test may indicate a certain attitude, 
that doesn’t guarantee a prescribed be- 
havior. For example, take last year’s 
Washington-Tomjanovich fight. True, 


Washington committed a violent act and 
it would appear that might be his nature. 
Yet you wouldn't believe the number of 
players—both black and white—who 
came forth voluntarily to testify to Wash- 
ington’s integrity and decency. 

“Last year at our security meeting [at- 
tended by a committee of players, 
coaches, general managers and repre- 
sentatives from the league office], it was 
proposed that players who commit an 
overly aggressive act be given a cool- 
ing-off period during games, like in 
hockey. However, there was no great re- 
sponse to that among players and 
coaches. Then the idea of widening the 
foul lane was mentioned, but the players 
and coaches felt that the center would 
be taken too far away from the basket. 
Now we're looking into play in the low 
post. Many coaches have expressed a 
concern that there is too much shoving 
between the big guys and the calls down 
low are inconsistent. 

“We would like to establish guidelines 
on how much hand-checking and body- 
bumping is within the rules. But the com- 
mittee members have been unable to 
agree on specifics. Rest assured, 
though, that the introduction of the third 
official this season will help control the 
rough action. Our statistics show that 
most incidents occur not when a player 
has the ball but when he is away from it. 
Infractions away from the ball may go 
undetected because one ref is watching 
the player with the ball while the other is 
under the basket monitoring the action. 
The third official will put a stop to brewing 
incidents. 

“| disagree with the commissioner 
that all violence will eventually be 
stopped. You can take adequate mea- 
sures to insure its control, but athletes 
are too competitive, too intense, too in- 
Sstinctive as performers to control them- 
selves completely. Even if you have, 
say, an across-the-board fine of 
$50,000, | just don’t see a player in the 
heat of the game—with the fans scream- 
ing, his adrenaline flowing and his tem- 
per flaring—suddenly start to throw a 
punch and then pull back because he 
remembers he'll have to pay a fine. No 
way. Violence is a realistic problem and 
you must approach it realistically.” 

—Richard O’Connor 


A 4.5 40 IN OVERALLS 
Imagine the following scene: A 26- 
year-old guy who works for a cement 
company parks his rig outside a pro foot- 
ball team's headquarters, then walks 
into the head coach's office in dusty 
overalls and tells the coach that his col- 
lege experience consisted of seven 
kickoff returns and that his last game 
was played in a rodeo camp. Then the 
guy tells the coach he wants a tryout. 
Now, imagine what the coach's reac- 
tion to all this would be. Exactly. 
“He just sat there laughing,” Johnnie 


Johnnie Dirden, the Oilers’ walk-on who 
became a top kickoff returner, rejoiced 
over the “goofy story” of his success. 


Dirden recalled. “When | told him my 
background, he laughed and asked me, 
‘Are you serious?’ Then when | walked 
out, he was still laughing. The last thing 
he said was, ‘Are you sure you're 
serious?’ ” 

The coach in this scene was the 
Houston Oilers’ Bum Phillips, aman 
known for his great sense of humor— 
which may have been the only reason 
he granted Dirden’s tryout request. “He 
told me to go outside behind the building 
and run for an Oiler coach,” Dirden said. 
“| did a 4.5 40 in my overalls and work 
boots and the coach said, ‘Huh?’ and 
just kept on looking at his watch. Then 
he told me to run again, and | did another 
4.5. Then he called me over and told me, 
‘Son, we want to talk with you.’ 

Dirden, a 6-0, 196-pound streak on a 
football field, was speaking from his hotel 
room the night before the Oilers’ fourth 
game this season. His words, coming in 
breathless bunches, conveyed Dirden’s 
joyous confusion at being where he was 
at the moment—which was second (with 
a 33.5-yard average) in the NFL kickoff- 
return statistics. Dirden could be be- 
lieved when he said: “I've been afraid to 
go to sleep because of where | might be 
when | wake up.” 

Because that might be back in his 
truck or switching rails on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad tracks or sorting letters 
in the Houston Chronicle mailroom—all 
places where Dirden worked trying to 
support his wife and two children before 
walking in on Bum Phillips. Now, when 
Dirden looks back, he just laughs and 
says, “It's a goofy story and even! don't 
understand all of it. But | ain't even 
gonna try. |'m here and that's all that 
matters.” 

Even though Dirden had to drop out of 
high school because his parents fell ill, 
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and even though he later had to drop out 
of college (Sam Houston State) after two 
years to support his family, he wanted to 
play pro football. His only option at first 
was something called the United Foot- 
ball League, and a team called the 
Houston Hornets. The next year he went 
to another pick-up league and a team 
called the Houston Seagulls. ‘Awful 
conditions. . . we played anywhere, 
once in a rodeo camp where | fell in 
some souvenirs from the bulls and 
horses. Yeah, that was fun.” 

But at least he was playing. “| was 
named to the league's all-star team, 
then got some NFL bites—or so | 
thought. A guy came around one day 
saying he'd be my agent and that the 
Dallas Cowboys wanted to look at me. 
So | went to Thousand Oaks, Ca. and 
was told | couldn't try out... that | still 
had a year of college eligibility left.” Dir- 
den returned to Houston, wrote a letter 
to NFL Commissioner Pete Rozelle ask- 
ing to waive his eligibility, then was put 
into the supplemental draft and taken by 
the Oilers. 

“Actually, | didn't even know | wasin a 
draft. I'd gotten a call from the Giants 
and was about to go up there when | 
drove past the Oiler offices on one of my 
runs for the cement company.” After Dir- 
den's two 4.5s, Phillips told him to come 
to the Oiler camp in July, where he gota 
surprising break. Billy “White Shoes” 
Johnson, the Oilers’ spectacular kick-re- 
turner, was holding out. Then when 
Johnson reported, he hurt his leg and 
Dirden broke a few big returns in the ex- 
hibition games. 

Still, Dirden’s future was in doubt even 
after the final cut. “| was waived twice 
and brought back twice. Nobody knew 
who | was and Bum told me, ‘I’m glad as 
hell to get you back.’ ” 

Johnson was returning to action the 
day after | spoke with Dirden, but Phillips 
was so taken by his incredible find that 
he planned to have both of them back on 
kickoffs. “I like that, they've been kicking 
away from me the last two games and 
now they won't be able to,” said Dirden. 
The sound of his own words struck him 
as funny. “Damn, imagine that. . : NFL 
teams kicking away from me, a guy they 
never heard of a month ago.” 

Did Dirden have an end-zone dance, 
a la White Shoes, planned for when he 
scored his first touchdown? “Yeah, | got 
one ready ... but I'll probably faint be- 
fore | ever get to it.” 

—Mark Ribowsky 


SCOUTS’ HONOR 
According to Frank Lane, the Califer- 
nia Angels’ 79-year-old superscout: 
“The most underpaid and unappre- 


ciated guys in baseball are the scouts 
who recommend trades that can make a 
team a winner.” (See ‘The trading 
game," page 72.) 

Lane claims to have been the catalyst 
in some big trades the Baltimore Orioles 
made in the mid-’60s, when he and pres- 
ent Oriole superscout Jim Russo were 
scouting for Baltimore. A boiling rivalry 
developed between the two men, which 
to this day hasn't cooled. 

“Jim Russo was responsible for the 
Oriolesnot getting Catfish Hunter,” says 
Lane, who was once known as base- 
ball’s most prolific trader. “In 1966, | had 
a deal with Charlie Finley [Oakland A’s 
owner] in writing, whereby we would get 
Hunter in a trade for first baseman Mike 
Epstein and outfielder Sam Bowens. 
The agreement said that if the trade 
wasn't announced within ten days of the 
signing, it would be canceled. Well, ten 
days passed, there was no announce- 
ment and the deal wasn't made. Later, 
Russo—who wanted to show he was 
high on the totem pole—says to me: 'I've 
got to contess, I’m responsible for us not 
making the deal. | didn't like it.’ 

“| said, ‘You didn't like it? What the hell 
do you have to do with it?’ Russo’s the 
most miserable, overrated S.O.B. and if 
he don’t stop drinking martinis, he’s not 
gonna answer roll call, and you can tell 
him | said so.” 

And so | did. 

“What does he mean about the mar- 
tinis?” Russo says calmly when told of 
Lane’s tirade against him. “That sounds 
like a very over-the-hill man talking. He's 
almost 80 and | guess he'd like to go out 
with a big flourish. That Hunter thing is a 
figment of Frank's imagination. | don't 
remember us ever being close to getting 
Catfish Hunter. Besides. Lane didn't 
make the Oriole trades and he didn't 
have the authority to sign contracts with 
Finley or anybody. I’m the one who rec- 
ommended trades for Frank Robinson, 
Lee May, Ken Singleton and Mike Cuel- 
lar.” 

“Russo's the biggest phony who ever 
lived,"’ Lane continues. ‘Russo had 
nothing to do with acquiring Cuellar.” (In 
1968, the Orioles traded outfielder Curt 
Blefary to the Houston Astros for Cuel- 
lar, who became co-winner of the Cy 
Young award with Denny McLain in 
1969.) “We wouldn't have made the 
deal if | didn’t get GM Harry Dalton to get 
that sonofabitch Russo away from [then 
Astro GM] Spec Richardson.” 

“Frank Lane had nothing to do with 
the Cuellar deal,” contends Russo. “| 
covered the National League for the Ori- 
oles and had been interested in Cuellar 
for two years before we finally got him.” 

To settle the argument, | phoned an 
Oriole executive, whose long associ- 
ation with the two men forced him to re- 
main anonymous, 

“Russo was the catalyst in the Cuellar 
deal,” the executive said. “At that time 


we were interested in pitcher Gary Pe- 
ters of the Chicago White Sox for Ble- 
fary, but Russo prevailed on us to get 
Cuellar. As far as that Hunter thing goes, 
Lane and Finley have been friends a 
long time and I’m sure that every player 
the A's had was proposed in a deal to the 
Orioles. | don't want to demean Lane— 
he's a great collector of information on 
ballplayers—but Russo is recognized as 
the best scout in baseball.” 

When told of those comments, Lane 
stood firmly behind his version of the 
deals and added, ‘It just proves what 
I've always said: There’s as much jeal- 
ousy and politics in baseball as in any 
business.” 

—Stephen Hanks. 


ASK BILL LEE 

Boston Red Sox pitcher Bill Lee re- 
sponds to this month's question: Why do 
ballplayers often keep their index fin- 
gers out of their mitts while they're play- 
ing? 

“So they can pick their nose. It also 
adds another layer of protective leather 
between rising fastballs and the circula- 
tion in said nose-picking finger.” 

Send your questions to Bill Lee in care 
of SPORT, 641 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10022. We'll print more of his 
responses each month. 
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GRADE YOURSELF 
18-20 EXCELLENT 
15-17 VERY GOOD 
12-14 FAIR 


1. Which of the following NFL “hardest 
hitters” has never been an All-Pro? 

a. Doug Plank 

b. Randy Gradishar 

c. Cliff Harris 


2. Whowas the only AFC running back 
to twice rush for over 150 yards in a 
game in 1977? 

a. Mark van Eeghen 

b. Franco Harris 

ec. Greg Pruitt 


3. Who is the only NFL coach of more 
than five years experience to have a bet- 
ter winning percentage than Miami's 
Don Shula? 

a. BudGrant 

b. TomLandry 

c. John Madden 


4. Which quarterback did not miss a 
game due to injury in 1977? 

a. KenAnderson 

b. Archie Manning 

c. Ken Stabler 


5. Who was the last New York Giant 
quarterback to lead the NFC in passing? 
a. Y.A. Tittle 

b. NormSnead 

c. Fran Tarkenton 


6. Who is the only Southern California 
player to rush for over 300 yards in a 
game? 

a. O.J. Simpson 


Dave Williams 


b. Anthony Davis 
c. Ricky Bell 


7. Who is the only nonsenior ever to 
win the Outland Trophy as college foot- 
ball’s outstanding interior lineman? 

a. Ross Browner 

b. Randy White 

c. Lee Roy Selmon 


8. Match these Los Angeles Dodger 
players with the men they were acquired 
for in a trade: 

a. ReggieSmith 1. RonFairly 

b. RickMonday 2. Joe Ferguson 
c. TommyJohn — 3. Bill Buckner 

d. MannyMota 4. Dick Allen 


9. Which manager was one of the 17 
players traded between the Yankees 
and Orioles in 1954? 

a. Earl Weaver 

b. Whitey Herzog 

c. Billy Hunter 


10. In over 3,000 innings of pitching, 
Jim Palmer has never given up: 

a. More thanone home runin an inning 
b. Agrandslam homerun 

c. More than three home runs in one 
game 


11. Which NBA player was not a first- 
round draft choice? 

a. Mitch Kupchak 

b. Calvin Murphy 

c. Bobby Jones 


12. Which NBA team besides the Mil- 
waukee Bucks had three first-round 
draft picks in 1977 and who were they? 


413. Who was the only NBA player to 
repeat as a first-team All-Star last sea- 
son? 

a. David Thompson 

b. Bill Walton 

c. Julius Erving 


14. Who is the only NBA player be- 


sides Wilt Chamberlain to lead the 
league in rebounding with two different 
teams? 

a. Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 

b. ElvinHayes 

c. Nate Thurmond 


15. Match these NBA players with the 
teams that originally drafted them in the 
first round: 

a. Lucius Allen 1. Phoenix 

b. CorkyCalhoun 2. LosAngeles 
c. DaveMeyers 3. Chicago 

d. KevinKunnert 4. Seattle 


16. Which active NBA player has the 
most career points? 

a. Rick Barry 

b. Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 

c. Gail Goodrich 


17. Which player had the most penalty 
minutes in last year’s Stanley Cup play- 
offs? 

a. Garry Howatt 

b. Dave Williams 

c. TerryO'Reilly 


18. Which NHL team had the most 
players with over 80 points last season 
and who were the players? 

a. Montreal Canadiens 

b. Boston Bruins 

c. New York Islanders 


19. Which NHL rookie had the most 
assists (50) last season? 

a. Stefan Persson 

b. Dale McCourt 

c. Barry Beck 


20. Which player has led the NHL in 
goals the most times (seven)? 

a. Bobby Hull 

b. Phil Esposito 

c. Maurice Richard 

d. Gordie Howe 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 82 


Terry O'Reilly 
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Special report on ‘The Football Fan's Lament 


arterback 1 
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son tickets and our season’s 

over before it even begins. 

It’s like flushing my money 
down the toilet.” 

I heard variations of this, ‘‘The Foot- 
ball Fan’s Lament,” from an insurance 
salesman in Cincinnati, a writer from 
Baltimore and a retired accountant in 
Hallandale, Fl., before any NFL team 
had played even one regular-season 
game this fall. And now, only four 
weeks into the season, I am hearing 
reprises all over New York. One Jet sea- 
son-ticket holder offered to give me his 
tickets for the rest of the season after 
quarterback Richard Todd suffered a 
broken collarbone. 

Each of these folks had gambled that 
the team of his affections would be in the 
running for a playoff berth this season. 
But not now, after their team’s starting 
quarterback was seriously injured. 

Bob Griese of the Miami Dolphins, 
Bert Jones of the Baltimore Colts and 
Ken Anderson of the Cincinnati Ben- 
gals—each of whom is usually among 
the league’s leading passers, none of 
whom has an accomplished under- 
study—were sidelined during their 
team’s last preseason game. 

Griese had released a pass and had his 
weight on his left leg when Tampa Bay 
linebacker Cecil Johnson fell on that leg 
and tore the ligaments. Griese missed at 
least half the season. Bert Jones was 
trying to elude a Detroit Lions’ pass 
rush when he was pounced on from be- 
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On this clean sack by Redskin tackle 
Dave Butz, grimacing Jet quarterback 
Richard Todd fractured his collarbone. 


hind and separated his shoulder. He, 
too, missed half the season. Anderson, 
in the freakiest mishap of all, released a 
pass and on his follow-through his hand 
cracked into and broke on an arm pad of 
Green Bay rusher Dave Roller. Ander- 
son missed the first four games, and his 
team was winless. And in the fourth 
game of the most encouraging season 
for Jet fans in years, Richard Todd was 
sacked by Redskin tackle Dave Butz 
and was out six to eight weeks waiting 
for his left collarbone to mend. 

None of these injuries was caused by 
a late hit or cheap shot. There is no pat- 
tern to them except that they each inter- 
rupted the season of a player who is es- 
sential to his team’s success and its 
fans’ enjoyment. 

This rash of injuries to quarterbacks 
is certainly not an unusual occurrence. 
Early last season, Steve Bartkowski of 
the Atlanta Falcons, Jim Zorn of the 
Seattle Seahawks and Mike Kruczek, 
the backup quarterback for the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers, were all sidelined. 
(Kruczek’s injury forced Terry Brad- 
shaw to play despite the cast on his bro- 
ken wrist.) But the publicity and outrage 
surrounding the injuries seems to be 
greater than ever. 

Should the NFL legislate more pro- 
tection for quarterbacks? And if so, 
how? 


nyuries 


More than any other professional 
sports league, the NFL has always 
shown great willingness to alter its rules 
to make the game as attractive as pos- 
sible for fans. The two primary con- 
cerns of the NFL Competition Com- 
mittee, which proposes rule changes 
that are then voted on by the owners, 
have always been to increase the 
amount of scoring and decrease the 
number of injuries. To prevent injuries, 
they have outlawed such things as the 
facemask tackle, the clothesline tackle 
and the crackback block. **And in re- 
viewing last year’s injuries,’ says Paul 
Brown, the vice-president of the Ben- 
gals and a committee member, “‘we no- 
ticed that running backs who dropped 
offand helped the offensive tackle block 
the defensive end were hitting low and 
causing an unusual number of knee in- 
juries to the ends. So we now have in- 
structed officials to watch this closely 
and call even the slightest clipping in- 
fraction.” 

Each year at the league’s winter 
meetings, this committee—which also 
now includes coaches Don Shula of the 
Dolphins and Bart Starr of the Packers, 
Cleveland Brown general manager Pe- 
ter Hadhazy, and is chaired by Tex 
Schramm, the president of the Dallas 
Cowboys—looks at films of every injury 
from the previous season. Quarterback 


* injuries are always a major concern. 


‘*What we always seem to discover,’ 
says Schramm, *‘is that while players at 
other positions are injured often on sim- 
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Injuries 


ilar plays, there is no way to group in- 
juries to quarterbacks and draw any 
conclusions. Ninety percent of them are 
freak accidents. It is difficult to find a 
pattern to legislate against.” 

Though their main concern was the 
fact that NFL teams scored the fewest 
points in 42 seasons last year, two new 
rules were instituted this season which, 
as a sidelight to producing more points, 
should also have provided more pro- 
tection for quarterbacks. Pass defend- 
ers are now permitted to give a potential 
receiver just one *‘chuck”’ or shove and 
it has to take place within five yards of 
the line of scrimmage. This was de- 
signed to free receivers sooner and en- 
able the quarterback to throw before 
linemen have a chance to smother him. 
Also, offensive linemen are now al- 
lowed to block with their hands open 
and their arms extended. ‘Legalized 
holding,”* one league official calls it, but 
others call it **quarterback aiding.” 

The new rules did provide more scor- 
ing early in the season. After four 
games, there had been 14 more touch- 
down passes thrown this season than 
last. But so far, there has been no reduc- 
tion in the number of injuries to quar- 
terbacks. 

There are some possible explanations 
or excuses for the continuing rash of 
quarterback injuries this season, though 
the Competition Committee does not 
accept any of them: 

(1) Teams have not yet learned to take 
full advantage of the new rules. While 
Schramm says that it usually takes two 
seasons for a rule to become a comfort- 
able part of the game, and Starr says 
that teams are still striving to perfect 
their attacks, everyone points to the ad- 


ditional scoring as evidence that of- 
fenses have adapted to the changes. 

(2) The new rules encourage more 
passing, and quarterbacks are throwing 
more. But Shula claims the rules have 
not made any coach alter his style of 
play. and in the season's first four 
games, there was only a slight increase 
in pass attempts over last season (2,905 
to 2,877). 

(3) The season has been extended to 
16 games and the preseason shortened 
by two games; defense is always ahead 
of the offense in the early season and so 
offensive lines are not as cohesive and 
effective as they will be. Schramm is 
quick to point out that he was never in 
favor of the long schedule, that teams 
need six games to prepare. Brown says 
that the Players Association eliminated 
valuable preparation time by cutting 
training camp by a week. But Pete Ro- 
zelle, the NFL commissioner, says, 
“Coaches have been assuring us for 
years that four games are enough to pre- 
pare for the season.”* Shula and Starr 
concur, claiming that the lines have not 
been less effective after four preseason 
games than they were after six. 

So there probably are no new, firm 
explanations for quarterback injuries. 
“Tt is a fact of this game,’ says Had- 
hazy. ‘that the quarterback handles the 
ball on every play and, unlike a runner, 
is often looking downfield and not at po- 
tential tacklers, He is also usually the 
highest-paid player on the field, which 
may fire up rushing linemen. Let’s face 
it, the name of this game is get the quar- 
terback, That is how you win.” 

‘Without question, the Competition 
Committee would like to protect the 
league’s passers, butis not sure how to. 

‘*Here’s the whole problem,” says 
Schramm. **We can do anything we 
want to do, but how far do we want to go 
before we alter the nature of the game? 
The nature of the game is such that the 
quarterback is like every other player 
and we do not want to change that.” 

“There has been some talk of pro- 
tecting the quarterback as you protect 
the kicker as long as the quarterback re- 
mains in the pocket,’’ says Rozelle. 
“The pocket would have to be clearly 
defined, as from tackle to tackle, for in- 
stance. We are not necessarily going to 
do that, but it is discussed. But how will 
that alter the nature of the game?” 

“If we did that,’’ says Schramm, 
“then the quarterback would no longer 
be permitted to run. He would have to 
pass or lay down. Do we want that?” 

*‘We don’t want to make this game 
into ‘touch’ football,” says Shula. **The 
only thing we can do, as far as I can tell, 
is institute a quicker whistle.” 

Once the ball is snapped, the sole job 


‘**Freak”’ accidents, not hard hits like this 
one by Mean Joe Greene on Bert Jones, 
cause most quarterback injuries. 


of the referee on every play from scrim- 
mage is to keep his eyes on the quar- 
terback. In preseason games, he is en- 
couraged to blow the whistle earlier 
than he might during the regular season. 
Shula advocates a quick whistle all sea- 
son long. “We can force the defensive 
man to make every possible effort to 
avoid making contact with the quar- 
terback after the ball is released,’’ Shula 
says. **That’s what | will recommend.” 

**But we'll have a problem with that, 
too,’ says Schramm. “‘If the whistle 
blows as soon as a quarterback is 
touched, he will not have the chance to 
escape tacklers and scramble. And 
there will be fumbles after the whistle 
has blown that normally would be turn- 
overs. Fans will argue that we are cut- 
ting plays too short.”’ 

‘We are all very concerned with this 
problem,”’ says Brown. ** But, to be per- 
fectly frank, we are stuck for answers. If 
anyone has any, please tell us.” 

Perhaps the best answer of all comes 
from Starr, a former quarterback. ‘*‘We 
cannot overlegislate,’* he says. **This is 
a game where courage and poise must 
be exercised by the player at the quar- 
terback position. Accepting the threat 
of danger is a big part of this. If we re- 
move that threat, anyone off the street 
can come in and play for us.” 

I asked the coaches if, assuming pro- 
tection cannot be legislated, they should 
alter their offenses in order to protect 
the quarterback. They all said that ef- 
fective alterations would so limit their 
options they would have no offense. 

It might appear that the shotgun for- 
mation used by Dallas is designed to 
protect quarterback Roger Staubach. 
“No, it was not designed for pro- 
tection,’’ says a former league official. 
“They use it because Roger has trouble 
picking up secondary receivers.” 

“Tm not convinced that the shotgun 
offers protection,’ says Shula. “If you 
use the shotgun you are dictating pass 
and calling the defensive linemen to 
rush. You are also eliminating the fake 
to arunning back, which causes the de- 
fenders to hesitate.”’ 

And so, though Commissioner Ro- 
zelle and the members of his Com- 
petition Committee claim they are going 
to continue to look for answers to this 
problem, there appears to be no realistic 
solution. Every season there are going 
to be teams that are forced to play with- 
out their starting quarterbacks. In order 
to assure their fans of an entertaining 
and competitive season, every team has 
the responsibility of obtaining a capable 
backup quarterback, whatever the ex- 
pense, whatever other sacrifices it may 
require in drafting. The fans of any team 
that cannot function Without its starting 
quarterback—as seems to be the case in 
Cincinnati and Baltimore this season— 
have a right to chant “‘The Football 
Fan’s Lament.” | 


The sexy new 79 Capri. Amiracle ad *4700. 


You've never seen a Capri like 
this before. It’s all new. A car that 
can handle. At a price you can 
handle. Destination charges, 
title, and taxes are extra, of 
course, but just look at what you 

et for a sticker price under 
$4,700. 

Sexy outside. 

You get a new body shape born 
of the kind of design thinking 
that goes into a well-bred Euro- 
pean car. The new Capri’s hood 
slopes downward smoothly to a 
no-nonsense black and bright 
grille and dual rectangular head- 
lamps. That racy rear is actually a 
trunk lid that doubles as a third 
door. It’s styling that’s more than 
just pretty. Refined by wind tun- 
nel testing, the new Capri’s aero- 
dynamics produce less drag than 
a'78 Corvette. Very slippery. 

Capri’s standard engine isa 2.3 
litre overhead cam straight 4. 
You can opt for a 2.8 litre V-6 ora 
5.0 litre V-8. Or you can get the 
extra boost of turbocharging with 


a 2.3 litre 
# ohv.engine 
mated to 
the Capri’s 
AiResearch 
TO-3 turbo- 
charger. 
Sexy 
handling. 
The 1979 
Capri’s handling is based on a 
suspension system that teams a 
strut/coil spring independent 
front design with a rear that's en- 
peered around a coil spring/ 
our bar link assembly. Front disc 
brakes and rack-and-pinion 
steering are standard. 
Sexy inside. 

Slide into the cockpit, and you 
settle comfortably into high back 
buckets. Sight down over the 
sloping hood. Let your eyes roam 
an array of standard instruments 
that includes trip odometer, tach- 
ometer, and oil pressure, engine 
temperature, and ammeter dial 

auges. There's a 

our speed floor 

mounted shift 


and a three 


spoke sport seta wheel. 

Tworunning mates for the base 
Capri are the sporty Capri RS 
with Radial Sport Suspension 
and Capri Turbo RS—with turbo- 
charged engine and top-of-the- 
marque Rally Suspension. 

So there you have it. Three all 
new Capris for 79, starting witha 
base sticker price under $4,700. 
It's a miracle. 


*Sticker price as shown. Dest. charges, 


title, taxes extra. Bias ply black side - 
walls readily available after Oct. 31. 
Optional radials less than $110. 
Radio and air conditioner optional. 
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In football, the players change, the 
rules change and the formations change, 
but hard hitting remains the essence of 
the game. A hard hitter can cause a cru- 
cial fumble or intimidate an opponent 
or, at the very least, break the concen- 
tration ofa great ballcarrier such as O.J. 
Simpson. After running against and 
being hit full force several times by line- 
backer Dick Butkus in O.J.’s first meet- 
ing with the Chicago Bears, Simpson 
confessed, *‘I kept saying to myself, 
“Where is he, where is he?’ > Some 
hard hitters, such as former Pittsburgh 


Steeler fullback John Henry Johnson, 
believe there is no other way to play 
football. Covering a kickoff in an in- 
trasquad scrimmage, John Henry once 
tackled the ballcarrier so hard, he broke 
his teammate’s jaw in two places. 
“Dammit,” a club official stormed, 
**did you have to hit him that hard?” 
*‘What did you want me to do?” John 
Henry said. **Kiss him or tackle him?” 
Butkus and Johnson were great hit- 
ters of the past, but who are today’s 
hardest hitters in the National Football 
League? Not the hardest /ate hitters and 


not the cheap-shot artists, but the hard- 
est pure hitters. 


To determine the top ten, SPORT — 
polled six top NFL scouts, who re- 


quested anonymity to avoid conflicts 
with players on their own teams. Either 
in person or in film, these scouts see 
every NFL game and analyze virtually 
every player in the league. Two players 
the scouts instantly named were Steeler 
middle linebacker Jack Lambert (*"I 


want to hit a player so hard that he won't 


come back to me as hard the next time’’) 


and free safety Jack Tatum of the Oak- © 


—_. hC 


THE NFL 
HARDEST 
HITTERS 


According to our panel of experts, 
the following ten players deliver 
the most punishing hits in football. 
They are all “mulekickers” 


By DAVE ANDERSON 


—— 


land Raiders (“One year I knocked out 
nine players. Two were my own team- 
mates’). 

Because of the range and tackling an- 
gles available to them, linebackers and 
free safeties dominated the list. Besides 
Lambert, the scouts picked middle line- 


Cowboy safety Cliff Harris (left) dumps 
Giant receiver Jimmy Robinson. Atright, 
Eagle Bill Bergey (66) closes in on Ram 
running back John Cappelletti, who says 
that when this middle linebacker ‘‘builds 
up speed and hits you, you feel it.’’ 
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that’s been missing from ordinary low tars. 
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HITTERS 


backer Bill Bergey of the Philadelphia 
Eagles (‘At the snap,”’ he once told his 
teammates, ‘‘we’ve got to throw a fit’’), 
Houston Oiler outside linebacker Rob- 
ert Brazile (‘My temperament wouldn't 
allow me to play tight end in the NFL 
like I did in college. I like to inflict the 
pain instead of taking it’’), and Denver 
Bronco inside linebacker Randy Gradi- 
shar (‘The chance for a real good shot 
comes very seldom, but when it’s 
there—I take full advantage of it’’). 
Also among the top ten was defensive 
tackle Randy White of the Cowboys. 
*“We call him Manster,”’ says teammate 
Charlie Waters, ‘‘half man and half 
monster.” 

Free safeties besides Tatum who 
made the list were the Dallas Cowboys’ 
Cliff Harris (*‘If you have a chance to go 
for the interception or the hit, go for the 
hit. It makes a more lasting impres- 
sion’’) and Doug Plank of the Bears (“‘If 
practice is too mild,”’ says a Bear front- 
office official, “he batters a tackling 
dummy for five minutes before leaving 
the field’’). 

Two offensive linemen also were cho- 
sen—teammates who play alongside 
each other for the New England Patri- 
ots—guard John Hannah and tackle 
Leon Gray. “‘I have more respect for 
John Hannah than any player in the 
league,’’ says Gradishar. **I don’t think 
there’s anyone more powerful.’ One 
scout calls Hannah “‘the best pure stud 
in football and Gray is right there with 
him.” 

These ten were not the only hard hit- 
ters the scouts praised: also com- 
mended for their ability to pulverize op- 
ponents were Minnesota Viking middle 
linebacker Jeff Siemon, Steeler safety 
Donnie Shell, Tampa Bay Bucs line- 
backer Dewey Selmon and his younger 
brother, defensive end Lee Roy Sel- 
mon, Los Angeles Ram defensive end 
Jack Youngblood, Broncos linebacker 
Tom Jackson and defensive end Lyle 
Alzado, New York Giant middle line- 
backer Harry Carson, New York Jet 
outside linebacker Greg Buttle, Balti- 
more Colt defensive end John Dutton, 
Buffalo Bill guard Joe DeLamielleure 
and Miami Dolphin guard Bob Kue- 
chenberg. 

*““What about Conrad Dobler?’’ one 
scout was asked. 

“No,” the scout said of the New Or- 
leans Saints’ guard. ‘‘Conrad is over- 
rated as a hitter.” 

In stressing the importance of con- 
sistent hard hitting, one scout said, **It’s 


‘Robert Brazile is listed at 235, but looks 
much bigger to me,’’ says Steeler Franco 
Harris of the Oiler outside linebacker, 
here upending Falcon Bubba Bean. 


like that old saying I heard when I wasa 
kid: Always be the hammer, never be 
the anvil.’’ But ever since Patriot wide 
receiver Darryl Stingley dropped to the 
grass in the Oakland Coliseum during an 
exhibition game last summer, paralyzed 
in a collision with Jack Tatum, some of 
the hammers have been examining their 


consciences, beginning with Tatum 
himself. “‘’ve found myself easing up 
on tackles a few times,’*Tatum says. 
**Notoften. But every once ina while.” 

Not that Tatum has a guilt complex. 
‘“‘[’ve hit people harder than I hit Darryl 
and just knocked the wind out of 
them,” he says. ‘Darryl was coming 
across ona slant pattern over the middle 
and the quarterback [Steve Grogan] led 
him too high with the ball so he had to 
leap for it.” 

Tatum, lowering his helmet and 
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shoulder, crashed into Stingley and 
their helmets collided. But nobody has 
labeled it a cheap shot. **I got the blame 
because | hit him,’’ Tatum says. **But 
what about the quarterback? If he 
hadn‘t thrown a high pass, it wouldn't 
have happened. Coming across the 
middle like that is a dangerous pattern 
for a wide receiver. On the Raiders, our 
receivers don’t use that pattern.” 

On the next play, the Patriots’ John 
Hannah took a run at Tatum, obviously 
a retaliatory gesture. ‘But,’ says Han- 
nah, “‘when I got to the sideline and 
found out it had been a clean shot, a 
freak thing, I later apologized to Ta- 
tum.” 

Many NFL players dismissed the 
Stingley case as “‘a freak thing,”’ but not 
all. **It shook me up a lot,”’ Cliff Harris 
says. ‘I never thought about the poten- 
tial danger of that play until this hap- 
pened. If a receiver | hit got hurt like 
that, |don’t know how | would deal with 
it. This woke me up to be a little more 
careful when I hit a receiver. And since 
the Stingley play. it seems that wide re- 
ceivers are running a lot fewer inside 
routes. But maybe that’s because the 
new rules let them go outside easier.” 

Harris even sounded somewhat em- 
barrassed that he had been selected as 
one of the NFL's hardest hitters. ** Hit- 
ting is what football is all about,”’ he 
says. “It’s the reason the game is so 
popular, but if I had my choice, I'd 
rather all the hitting talk be hushed.” 

Doug Plank estimates that he hits a 
wide receiver coming across the middle 
perhaps SO times a season. *‘I hope I 
never hurt anybody like that,” he says, 
‘but if I did, it would haunt me.” 

Tatum, Harris and Plank aren’t big by 
NFL standards, but they can deliver the 
NFL's version of a knockout. There’s a 
certain knack to blasting into a ball- 
carrier. There’s a certain something in 
their psyche, too, that causes them to 
reflexively ‘‘explode’’ into virtually 
every man they hit. 

‘*‘As a kid I was small,’ says the 6-1, 
192-pound Harris, who analyzes tack- 
ling angles for impact in practice. **The 
only way I could get guys down was to 
explode into them. When I see a guy. | 
know where to hit him—the weakest 


Giant quarterback Joe Pisarcik (right), 
here about to be leveled by Cowboy Randy 
White, says the defensive tackle ‘‘hit me 
once and I had whiplash for three days.”’ 
In inset, Bronco linebacker Randy Gradi- 
shar sticks Raider Mark van Eeghen. 
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point that will redirect some of his force 
for me. I know how to hit a guy and use 
some of his momentum against him.” 

“To be a good safety,’ Tatum has 
said, “‘you have to be smart and some- 
thing of a maniac. Hitting a receiver 
from behind, the momentum’s all with 
you. It’s bound to hurt him more than it 
hurts you. But that’s the penalty for 
catching a pass.” 

A physicist once computed the colli- 
sion force between a 200-pound back 
who runs the 100 in ten seconds and a 
240-pound linebacker who does it in 11 
and concluded it would move 33 tons 
one inch. Impact, that’s what the hitters 
strive for. 

Perhaps significantly, three of the ten 
hardest hitters are from Ohio State— 
Tatum, Plank and Gradishar. ‘*They 
teach basic football there,”* Tatum says. 
**Not much fancy stuff, just basic block- 
ing and tackling.” 

Plank, whom the Bears consider their 
“enforcer,” was a nonstarter at Ohio 
State until midway through his senior 
season. ‘‘Being mostly on special 
teams,”’ he says. ‘‘for me hitting was a 
case of using up a whole day’s worth of 
energy hitting anybody with or without 
the ball. Woody Hayes didn’t always 
like that because he preached clean 
football. But there were a few times 
when | knocked the other guy out that I 
also knocked myself out.’ He even 
knocked himself out of favor with the 
legendary Ohio State coach by flat- 
tening two players late in a one-sided 
victory. When Plank reached the side- 
line, Woody roared, ‘‘That’s why 
you're not playing first string!’ 

Plank, who calls himself a **hitter and 
a hustler, not a cheap-shot artist,”’ ad- 
mits that not all his opponents agree. ‘‘I 
get a lot of flak,’ he says. **But the idea 
of this game is to get the respect of your 
opponents.” 

As a rookie in 1974, Robert Brazile 
had to get the respect of Tom Williams, 
then the Oilers’ assistant general man- 
ager. Brazile had been the team’s first- 
round draft choice but Williams told 
him, ‘‘You’re the perfect football player 
except for one thing—you don’t hit.”’ 
Brazile stared at him and walked away. 
He has been hitting ever since, jus- 


Above, Bear safety Doug Plank “‘hugs’’ 
Eagle wide receiver Harold Carmichael. 
Below, Raider safety Jack Tatum pops the 
ball and Steeler receiver Lynn Swann, 
who says, ‘‘He tackles high so you better 
have your head screwed on tight.’’ 
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tifying his nickname *‘Dr. Doom.” 

Linebackers usually are considered 
harder hitters than defensive linemen 
because the linebackers’ speed in- 
creases their impact. Because of his 
quickness, Randy White, a defensive 
end at Maryland, originally was tried at 
middle linebacker by the Cowboys, and 
he relished the transfer. **I can get a run- 
ning start at those guys,”’ he said then. 
But now as a defensive tackle, White 
says, “'I’m not that hard a hitter.”* Some 
of the other hardest hitters also are re- 
luctant to boast. 

*‘T’m nota hard hitter,’’ John Hannah 
says, ““but Leon Gray is.” 

‘I’m not a hard hitter,”’ Leon Gray 
says, **but John Hannah is a load.”’ De- 
spite such protestations, Gray enjoys 
admitting, **I can see fear in their [the 
defensive backs’] eyes when they're 
peeking to see where John and L are. I’m 
about 70 pounds heavier than some of 
them, John’s about 80 pounds heavier. 
When we hit them, it’s like a Mack truck 
hitting a Volkswagen.” 

Bill Bergey is not a Volkswagen— 
he’s at least a pickup truck, maybe a 
van. And he is still public enemy No. | 
in Pittsburgh for having busted up 
Steeler quarterbacks Terry Bradshaw 
and Terry Hanratty in 1973, even 
though Bradshaw defended him. **Ber- 
gey just loves to hit,’’ Bradshaw said. 
‘*He’s wrapped up in the game.” 

Too wrapped up, some opponents 
claim. **I can be mean,’ Bergey says, 
‘*but that depends on how my fellow 
performers treat me.’’ Bergey's crash- 
ing style developed at Arkansas State 
where he couldn't satisfy Wayne Arm- 
strong, his linebacker coach. *‘I used to 
hate your guts,”’ Bergey recently told 
Armstrong, ‘and I still don’t think I like 
you.”’ But all his coaches—including 
Armstrong—have liked Bergey. 

“The reason we got Bill,”’ said Mike 
McCormack, the Eagle coach at the 
time, ‘‘is that he’s a mulekicker.”” 

Jack Lambert, the steel in the Steel- 
ers, got that way naturally. Growing up 
in Mantua, Ohio, he often played neigh- 
borhood football with his father, who 
preferred to be on the opposing team. 

‘‘Why?”’ his father was once asked. 

‘*Because I wanted to hammer him.” 

Despite that hammer heritage, Jack 
Lambert often was advised that he was 
too light to play football. ‘‘That’s why I 
developed my aggressive style,’” he 
says. ‘*To prove I could play.” 

‘*But when,’ Lambert was asked, 
**have you had your hardest hits?” 

‘*Usually,”’ he replied with a grin, 
**when the other guy isn’t looking.” _@ 


Lauding the Patriot offensive-line duo, 
Colt defensive tackle Mike Barnes says 
guard John Hannah (left) ‘‘looks like four 
guys wrestling in a burlap sack,’’ and 
tackle Leon Gray (70, right) ‘‘is quick 
and powerful. They’re both loads.’’ 
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Once a hot-tempered dictator, Don Shula of the Miami Dolphins 
has mellowed in becoming the NFL's winningest coach. 
His secret, he says, is simply hard work. 
His players say it is a much more complex ingredient they call... 


“Shula Pride” 


hree days before his team will 

open the 1978 season, Coach 

Don Shula stands on the 50-yard 

line of the Miami Dolphins’ Bis- 
cayne College practice field with an im- 
patient scowl on his bulldog face. His 
dark eyes dart back and forth as he 
counts heads to make certain his entire 
squad is on the field. Then, in a voice 
that cuts through the hot, humid Miami 
air like a barrage of machine-gun fire, he 
barks, “All right, gentlemen. Let’s get 
started.” 

The Dolphins quickly peel off into 
single lines and begin doing jumping 
jacks. Shula, his barrel chest stuck out 
majestically and his massive chin lead- 
ing him around as if it were a divining 
rod. struts between the lines. His pres- 
ence is formidable, dominating, com- 
manding—and that presence, many 
have said, is the secret of Shula’s re- 
markable success as a pro coach. 

They seem to have missed a crucial 
point. The secret of Shula’s success 
over the past 15 years is not that he has 
become the game’s foremost despot, 
but that he is the game’s foremost prag- 
matist—a cerebral chameleon who has 
subtly adjusted his sights and plans to fit 
the exact needs of his teams. 

There are times, of course, when 
Shula can seem as subtle as a left hook. 
In the past he has refused to believe a 
player has a sidelining injury until the 
coach himself has seen evidence on an 
X-ray. He can be as graceless as a 
spoiled kid accepting defeat. His ster- 
ling array of four-letter words can be 
aimed at picayune targets—such as a 
player taking too much Dolphin time 
tying a shoelace. 

Still, Shula’s teams have won not be- 
cause they've been afraid to lose, but 
because they have played seemingly the 
only kind of game they could play to 
win. When Shula coached the Baltimore 
Colts in the 1960s, he won with a pow- 
erful passing attack. When he came to 


Shula’s sore-loser attitude permeates the 
Dolphins. ‘‘That’s why we never seem to 
losetwo gamesin arow,’’ saysone veteran. 


By MARK RIBOWSKY 


Miami in 1970, he suddenly became a 
ball-control coach. But in the last two 
years, as he’s lost his running backs to 
injury, he’s had no compunction in turn- 
ing loose Bob Griese’s formerly con- 
servative arm—and Griese became the 
NFL’s top-rated passer last year with a 
league-high 22 touchdowns. *“You 
never force-feed a football team,” 
Shula says. “* You adjust, read the hand- 
writing on the wall.” 

It is a philosophy born out of both de- 
sign and necessity. Shula not only had 
to deal with crippling injuries to his 
players, but with the defection to the 
World Football League of several of his 
stars, a departure that ripped apart his 
team’s morale. And at the same time, 
the coach had to contend with a club 
owner whom he barely tolerates. Yet 
Shula’s knack of acting out of in- 
spiration rather than desperation has 
overcome all of these distractions. The 
record is proof: Atage 48, and after only 
15 years, Shula began this season with 
more victories (166) than any other 
coach in NFL history except for long- 
tenured immortals George Halas, Curly 
Lambeau and Paul Brown—and Shula 
will pass his former coach and mentor, 
Brown, with 15 more wins. Shula, the 
first coach to win 100 games in ten 
years, has won two Super Bowls, one 
NFL title and three AFC titles. 

And yet, while Shula can talk all day 
about the impact coaches have left on 
the game, he says about himself: **I’ve 
never considered myself to be a coach- 
ing giant like a Halas or Vince Lom- 
bardi. All I’ve ever done is roll up my 
sleeves, figure out what to do and start 
doing it."’ By now, however, he may be 
doing it better than anyone else. 

Now, watching the Dolphins’ work- 
out, Iam fascinated by how little chatter 
I hear. Most football practices are a 
cacophony of player's shouts and gibes, 
but Shula’s is run like an orderly fire 
drill. The players go through their paces 
with crisp, cool efficiency. **We’ve 
never been a club that goes for that rah- 
rah crap, and Shula’s not a rah-rah 
guy.’ veteran Dolphin center Jim 
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Langer had told me before practice. 
“That's why we respond to him. He 
does things in an adult way. We know 
what we have to do because our prac- 
tices are devoted to it.” 

As the practice proceeds, Shula’s 
high-pitched voice yells out play situa- 
tions. And the famed Shula temper is 
present— ‘Jesus Christ!"’ he bellows at 
a linebacker. “‘Open your eyes, man. 
You can read a key better than that!” 
But on this day, at least, the temper is 
only sporadically evident and usually 
followed on the next play by a soothing, 
*“Good, man.” As each play situation 
changes, Shula leads the players to a dif- 
ferent spot on the field with a brisk 
sprint. A fanatical conditioner, Shula 
won't tolerate anyone walking in his 
presence. “Walking means laziness,” 
he will tell me later. **Running means 
dedication, pride. | used to run long-dis- 
tance track. It taught me how much per- 
sonal sacrifice you need to run.”’ One of 
Shula’s drills is a [12-minute run: **A test 
of pride. Dick Anderson once did two 
miles. | knew he was an All-Pro.’’ He 
ends his workouts with what he calls 
“‘gassers’’: four or five sprints between 
the sidelines, each at a faster speed. In 
his first season in Miami, with a late 
start due to the player strike, Shula put 
the raggedy Dolphins through unprece- 
dented four-a-day workouts, and a 3-10- 
1 team became a 10-4 playoff team. 
Larry Csonka and Jim Kiick would al- 
ways bitch at Shula’s “‘concentration 
camps,”’ but they admitted only a regi- 
men like Shula’s could have built and 
sustained a winning team. 

The workout now over, Shula walks 
to a sideline bench where he holds his 
daily session with the Miami press. Af- 
ter telling a half-dozen reporters his 
opening-day lineup, Shula looks up and 
recognizes me from our brief, pre- 
practice meeting. ** Wanna do some gas- 
sers with me?"’ he asks me. After po- 
litely demurring on the grounds that it’s 
a little hot, Shula snickers. ** Yeah, 
you're from New York. I was that way 
in Baltimore; it was either too hot or too 
cold. Now it’s great all the time.” 
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“Yeah, but what happens when you 
boys go north?’’ asks Gary Long of the 
Miami Herald. ** You can’t deal with the 
cold. A few years ago, Griese’s brain 
froze in Cleveland.’” He referred to a 
game in which Griese mistakenly let the 
clock run out in a driving snowstorm. 

Shula gives Long a look of anger and 
says, “‘Just like you. SPORT magazine 
comes down and you start up with the 
negative quotes you save up.”’ Shula 
had tried to sound jovial but didn’t. In 
talking with several Miami sports- 
writers before coming to see Shula, I 
had been told that while the coach at- 
tempts to be friendly with the press, he 
can fly into a rage on hearing or reading 
something he regards as negative about 
himself or his team. ‘A very complex 
fellow,’’ said Edwin Pope, the wry 
sports editor of the Herald. *‘The mo- 
ment makes the mood with him. Some- 
times you can go tooth and nail with him 
foran hour, then he'll tell you how much 
he enjoyed the conversation. You walk 
out scratching your head.” 

Now Shula gets up and does four gas- 
sers. Then, breathing and perspiring 
heavily, he walks off the field telling me 
that he began the 12-minute run after 
reading the Aerobics book by Ken 
Cooper. When I ask if he uses theories 
from any other books, he says, ““Well, 
I’ve been reading Winning by In- 
timidation.”” A wicked grin. **But 'm 
too nice for that.” 

As we enter the lockerroom, Shula 
sees a player ona scale and barks, **Too 
much!" as we move on to his office. Af- 
ter a quick shower, Shula puts on blue 
slacks and a blue knit shirt and slumps in 
his chair with a towel around his shoul- 
ders. It's been a busy day and his face 
shows it. Due to the latest outbreak of 
injuries that have plagued him since 
1975— this time claiming A.J. Duhe, the 
NFL's rookie defensive lineman of the 
year last season (knee, out for three 
games), Griese (shoulder, six weeks) 
and punter Larry Seiple (knee, out for 
the season)—Shula had been unable to 
set his season-opening lineup until this 
morning. 

The starting quarterback will be Don 
Strock, who threw four passes all last 
season." You never get used to injuries, 
but once they happen you forget about 
*em,”’ Shula says in his loud, midwest- 
accented voice. ““You just get off your 
can and figure out where to go from 
there.”’ The coach has brought in retired 
quarterback Earl Morrall to aid Strock. 
“He'll be up in the booth Sunday help- 
ing Strock read the defense.” 

As Shula begins toweling his hair dry, 
I note what he said about being *‘too 
nice’’ for intimidation and ask if he has 
mellowed since his Baltimore years, 
when his temper led to player charges 


that he was a “‘dictator.” 

Shula nods. “‘I think I've matured a 
great deal. | still lose my temper more 
than I should, but I can control it better 
now. [also think I've learned to handle 
players better as I’ve gone along. Now I 
know you can get some things done by 
taking time with a guy rather than get- 
ting upset with him. . . . Things change. 
L used to be dead-set against beards.’ A 
laugh. ‘‘Then I saw Franco Harris kill us 
one day and beards no longer seem to 
make a difference....Sure, I've 
changed, and it’s made me a better 
coach. I may have been born with some 
of the basic instincts for coaching, but [ 
had to learn some things, too.”’ 


The basic instincts were acquired in 
childhood. Born in Painesville, Oh., the 
son of a Hungarian-immigrant fish- 
erman and his American-born wife, 
Shula describes his parents as “‘strong 
willed, intensely moral, God-fearing 
people.’’ He remembers his father as “‘a 
proud man and a tough disciplinarian 

. . when he spoke, you listened.’* The 


Shula: “TI still lose 
my temper more than 
I should, but I can 
control it better now” 


family—six children—was close-knit. 
‘‘We had rules ... any time a street 
light came on, you had to be home.” Yet 
Shula remembers with relish the time a 
power failure knocked out the lights and 
he came in at midnight. “I told my fa- 
ther the rule was when the lights came 
on,” he grins. ‘It didn’t save me froma 
spanking.’ Later, when his parents pro- 
hibited him from playing football, he 
forged their signatures on the per- 
mission form. 

Like his parents, Shula is strong 
willed, intensely moral and God-fear- 
ing, and he tries to run the Dolphins like 
a close-knit family that is supremely 
loyal to itself and its head. **The one 
thing that gets Coach Shula madder than 
anything,”’ says safety Tim Foley} “‘is 
when someone goes to the press with 
something he doesn’t know about first. 
Mercury Morris did it when he wasn’t 
playing and Shula went bananas. He 
tells us everything he does first, such as 
player moves, and he expects the same 
from us." 

Shula can sound very patriarchal at 
times. For example, speaking of the co- 
caine bust-and-conviction of defensive 
linemen Randy Crowder and Don Reese 
last year, the coach says, “I've given 
some people a little rope in the past, 
then found out they abused my loyalty 


to them by being disloyal to me.’’ Shula 
says he would have been willing to take 
Crowder and Reese back, however, had 
not Dolphin owner Joe Robbie banished 
them from the Dolphins forever after 
the arrest. “They paid their debt to so- 
ciety,”’ Shula says. 

Shula seems to exist in a world sur- 
rounded by goodness and righ- 
teousness. As a deeply religious Catho- 
lic, he chose Biscayne College, a 
Catholic school, for the Dolphins’ train- 
ing base. Priests from the nearby St. 
Bartholomew Marymount parish are 
regulars at practice sessions. Shula 
says, ‘If I'm remembered for anything 
as acoach, [ hope it’s for playing by the 
rules. Winning by breaking the rules 
perverts the meaning of winning.” 

And yet, when you hang around 
Shula, you sense none of the vanilla- 
coated piousness of a Tom Landry or 
the strained credibility of a George Al- 
len postgame sermon. Shula goes to 
Mass daily, says grace before meals and 
is a dedicated family man. But there is 
no twisted logic about how he squares 
his religion with his blue-streaked vo- 
cabulary. Shula says, “*It’s what I feel 
within for God that makes me a Chris- 
tian, not my emotions during agame.”’ 

Like the little kid bending the rules in 
that power failure, Shula was not above 
bending them a bit as a player. Shula 
will only say, “I had my moments.” 
Even now, Shula may not be above 
bending the rules in pursuit of Dolphin 
victories. One Dolphin player told me 
that the interminably long pregame in- 
vocation at the Orange Bowl is some- 
thing Shula insists on to make the other 
team stand around in the hot sun. 

If there is one quality that Shula has 
carried from his youth, it is his utter ha- 
tred of losing. He tells of losing at cards 
to his grandmother, then throwing the 
cards in the air and ‘going outside to 
cry.” In the sixth grade, when his foot- 
ball team lost the city championship, he 
ran under the stands and refused to 
come out for an hour. Shula says, 
“Everyone used to call me ‘too emo- 
tional,’ but I never knew what they 
meant. Now I do. I can handle losing 
now, at least outwardly. But inside, it 
still tears me up.” 

Mention the 1969 Super Bowl, when 
his heavily-favored Colts were upset by 
the Jets, and Shula’s mood darkens like 
the sky during a solar eclipse. “‘When 
we beat the Browns 34-0 two weeks be- 
fore that, we were called the best team 
in history. The Browns were a better 
team than the Jets. We lost to the Jets on 
flukes—fumbles, a screwed-up flea- 
flicker: I can still see Jimmy Orr waving 
his arms all alone in the end zone—and 
Earl {Morrall] throwing to Jerry Hill and 
getting intercepted.”’ A sarcastic laugh. 
Then all of a sudden, we were nothing, 
the losers. That's what life is, winners 
and losers. Either you win it all or 


It’s that time of year when a special gift is 
especially welcome. Why does Lord Calvert stand 
out as a gift? Super lightness, superb taste. 

If you'd like to give something special, move 

on up to Lord Calvert Canadian. 


Gitt Givers reach for the Canadian Superstar. 
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Long Distance is the next best thing to being there. 


Save 60% on Long Bae seen m. 


LONG DISTANCE INTERSTATE RATES 
(except Alaska and Hawaii)* 
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56-70 fe 16 1 
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197-292 18 13 
293-4304 2 19 
431-925 : 3 | 14 
926-1910 36 i 20 15 
1911-3000 21 16 
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Shula 


you're a loser like everyone else.” 
When asked what it was like coaching 
the undefeated Dolphins of 1972—the 
only pro football team ever to go 
through a season undefeated—Shula 
says, “It’s just that if I would've lost the 
Super Bowl, the 16 previous wins 
would’ ve meant nothing. I would’ ve 
been crucified again as the loser.” 

Says a man close to Shula: **He’s ex- 
tremely sensitive to criticism. He thinks 
it means people are belittling him.”’ 
Which may be why Shula, even in han- 
dling defeat better than he used to, is 
still pretty much of a sore loser. Rarely 
will he compliment a team that defeats 
his or talk about a great Dolphin play in 
a losing effort. *‘If we lose, it’s our own 
fault and there can be nothing positive 
about it,’ he says. ‘*We approach every 
game the same way: If we execute the 
way we should, we should win.’’ No 
doubt there are times when Shula has no 
right thinking that way, but it is an altti- 
tude that permeates the Dolphins. 
“We're all poor losers around here,” 
says safety Charlie Babb, *‘That’s why 
we never seem to lose two games in a 
row.” 

Few players have seriously chal- 
lenged Shula, but those who have were 
not Dolphins very long. In 1974 running 
back Mercury Morris suffered a knee in- 
jury and Shula thought that Morris was 
keeping himself out of the lineup longer 
than necessary. When he ordered Mor- 
ris to practice and the halfback refused, 
Shula fined and suspended him for a few 
days. The next year, Morris said that 
Shula was phasing him out of the lineup. 
In 1976 Morris was traded to San Diego. 
In September, 1975, defensive back and 
special teamer Lloyd Mumphord, after 
being blocked ona punt-return play, ran 
off the field and into a stream of Shula 
obscenities. Mumphord told Shula to go 
to hell. Two days later, he was waived 
to Baltimore. The same year, All-Pro 
safety Jake Scott missed a preseason 
team banquet. Shula fined him, then, ac- 
cording to Scott, “didn’t speak a word 
to me all season except to criticize or 
degrade me.’ 

“Shula is a man who can’t com- 
promise,’ Lloyd Mumphord says. 
“Once he makes his mind up, you have 
no say. He has to be king atall times.” 

Shula, however, professes no such 
designs. Scott, he says, ‘‘openly 
flaunted the rules . . . he wanted a set 
for himself and a set for 43 other people. 
The fact is, Jake was the one who asked 
to be traded.”’ Shula insists he treated 
Scott no differently than anyone else. 
and that the Mumphord and Morris 
moves were strictly decisions based on 
personnel. 

The suggestion that any move he’s 
ever made has been a personal thing 


makes Shula’s eyes twitch in anger. 
*“Hell,”” he says, “‘I just saw Jake re- 
cently at a golf tournament in Colorado 
and we hugged. . . . I try to relate to my 
players, and try to be fair in whatever I 
do and | think they know that. I was a 
player, I don’t want to turn them off. I 
can’t appreciate a win-at-any-price phi- 
losophy because I have to live with 
these guys all year round.’’ Shula says 
his authority must be unquestioned, but 
that dealing with players *‘as adults and 
with respect for their individuality” 
isn’t impossible within that framework. 
“I want their respect not their fear.” 
In talking with a number of the Dol- 
phins. I get the feeling that, despite 
Shula’s occasional darkness, they sense 
enough truly endearing qualities in him 
to build a real camaraderie between 
them. I often heard the words ‘*hon- 
est,’ ‘fair,’ “‘approachable”’ and **hu- 
man.’’ Strong personalities such as 
Johnny Unitas and Csonka felt free to 
tweak Shula’s sober veneer even during 
practices. After one fit of verbal bluster 
from Shula, Unitas handed the coach 


The few players who 
challenged Shula 
were not Dolphins 
very long 


the ball and said, “‘Here. you be the 
quarterback.’* Csonka once threw a 
rubber snake at Shula during a practice 
and always enjoyed precipitating argu- 
ments with him just before the Dolphins 
took the field for games. *‘I liked getting 
on him and he liked getting on me,” 
Csonka says. “‘It takes a Hunky [Hun- 
garian] to know one.’’ Bob Kuechen- 
berg seems to be the latest Shula nee- 
dler. Recently in the cafeteria, the 
veteran guard was walking an imaginary 
dog on one of those novelty leashes. 
Kuechenberg stopped at Shula’s table, 
looked down and said: ** Piss on him.” 

“We can joke around with him be- 
cause we know he likes us.’’ Langer 
says. “He's not on a power trip. He 
treals us as men.” Says another Dol- 
phin: **Shula played. so he knows what 
we feel. He knows each guy individ- 
ually. Like, which ones he can yell at 
and which ones might take it wrong. 
Benny Malone, he’s sensitive, gets 
down on himself easily. So Shula 
strokes his ego. [remember Benny once 
missed a team meeting. Now. with 
Shula that’s an automatic fine. But he 
didn’t fine Benny. We understood.”’ 

Says Shula: **You can't treat every- 
one the same. They all have different 
egos and psyches.” 

Until he actually became a coach, 


Shula devoted far more attention to 
football techniques than player psy- 
ches. His education began at tiny John 
Carroll University in Cleveland. It was 
furthered appropriately when he began 
his playing career with the Browns in 
1951—under Paul Brown. Shula studied 
Brown's innovative technique with 
computerlike retention. It’s probably 
the only reason the neither big nor fast 
defensive back lasted seven years in pro 
ball. 

Shula says of Brown: ‘He was the 
biggest influence in my life . . . the im- 
portance of discipline, playbooks, the 
repetition of detail, organization. it all 
stuck.” 

But drills are one thing, relating to 
players is another. Shula is emphatic in 
saying that Brown’s cold, foreboding, 
impersonal style didn’t strike the right 
chord with him. He talks about how it 
wasn't until he coached on a college 
level that ‘‘T really understood what 
coaching was all about . . . dealing with 
sensitive kids, getting them to feel con- 
fident, the personal angle—and never to 
assume they knew what they didn’t.” 

Shula’s first coaching job was as a de- 
fensive assistant to Dick Voris at Vir- 
ginia in 1958. The next year. when Blan- 
ton Collier, Shula’s former defensive 
backfield coach at Cleveland, became 
the head coach at Kentucky, Shula 
joined his staff. The other assistant 
coaches were John North, Howard 
Schnellenberger, Bill Arnsparger and 
Ermal Allen. **All brilliant football 
minds, all tacticians like Blanton,” 
Shula says. But lack of good players ata 
basketball-crazy school resulted in a 
losing season—and Collier and his staff 
were fired two years later. By then, 
however, Shula’s reputation had al- 
ready led George Wilson to hire him as 
his defensive coordinator with the De- 
troit Lions. 

Shula speaks warmly of his relation- 
ship with Wilson and veteran Lion play- 
ers such as Alex Karras. Night Train 
Lane, Dick LeBeau, Joe Schmidt and 
Carl Brettschneider. “‘If anything, it 
was Wilson who influenced me as a per- 
sonality... . He was areal man’s man, 
tough spirited, he’d have a drink with 
you... . And those old pros. Jesus. 
they were great. I learned from them. 
Schmidt and Brett and Wayne Walker 
showed me how versatile linebackers 
could be. To this day, the linebackers 
are the keys to the game for me."’ Three 
years later, when Shula got his first head 
coaching job, he had Colts linebackers 
Don Shinnick, Dennis Gaubatz and 
Mike Curtis helping the defensive backs 
in their deep zones. 

In Baltimore, Shula also demon- 
strated his belief in untested players. 
His first year, 1963, he started rookies 
John Mackey, Jerry Logan and Willie 
Richardson. In 1965, with a team that 
had won the NFL West the year before, 
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Shula 


rookies Glenn Ressler and Roy Hilton 
got starts. 

“T don’t concern myself with drafting 
because I don’t want to know about 
kids’ college careers,’’ Shula says. “‘I 
like to evaluate them personally from 
every angle objectively. A guy like 
Unitas ... he was stubborn. He'd go 
his own way. I don’t like a big-passing 
game, but I let John do it his way.” 

But when Unitas was sidelined in 
1965 and °68, Shula’s team still made the 
playoffs. In 65 Unitas was hurt late in 
the season, as was backup Garry 
Cuozzo. With a final game to play—a 
must-win against the Rams—Shula 
chose Tom Matte, a running back with 
ulcers, to play quarterback. “I asked 
him if he could and he didn’t blink an 
eyelash,”’ Shula says. ‘“That was a good 
enough hint to me that he could do it.”’ 
Matte, a former Ohio State quarterback 
who wore a simplified playlist on his 
wrist pad, beat the Rams. The Colts 
then lost to Green Bay in the Western 
playoff on a disputed Green Bay field 
goal—the one that led to the goal posts 
being heightened. ““It wasn’t me,”’ 
Matte says now. “‘It was Shula—he 
wouldn’t let us die. He threw that ‘Colt 
Pride’ at you like a brick. But it was 
really ‘Shula Pride.” ” 

Looking back at his Colt days, Shula 
says, ‘I tried to be communicative, but 
because I may have lost my temper too 
much, I probably didn’t handle every- 
one right. Bubba Smith once said I 
didn’t understand him. I guess maybe I 
didn’t. I started coaching at 33 [the 
youngest NFL head coach ever], and 
maybe I was a little impatient, maybe I 
thought I had to be tough to get respect 
from players older than me. In any case, 
I probably made mistakes in the player- 
relations area that I was determined to 
improve in Miami—such as learning all I 
could about each player. I also realized 
that when I kidded with a guy like Matte 
and not with others, some players took 
it wrong. I had to stay away even from 
the appearance of favoritism.”’ 

In Miami, Shula quickly built a win- 
ner around Griese’s high-percentage 
passing, Csonka’s running, his two fab- 
ulous safeties, Anderson and Scott, 
keying the deep zones and an egalitarian 
system symbolized by the ‘‘No-Name”’ 
tag. Shula’s ‘‘equality’’ program had 
defensive people sitting in on offensive 
meetings and vice versa—and special 
teamers sitting in on both. It also in- 
cluded bargain-basement waiver play- 
ers such as Kuechenberg, Langer, 
Larry Little and Wayne Moore, who be- 
came the nucleus of the offensive line 
that sprung the Dolphin runners. “‘If a 
guy shows me he wants a job bad 
enough, he’ll get ajob,’’ Shula says, and 
five rookies won starting jobs in 1970. 


The next year, the Dolphins went to the 
Super Bowl against a superior Dallas 
Cowboy team and lost 24-3. The next 
summer they faced a crisis: Two start- 
ing defensive linemen were sidelined 
and the team had no solid replacements. 

Shula met the crisis with in- 
novation—based on Shula’s and Arns- 
parger’s theories of linebacker versati- 
lity. They had been using Bob 
Matheson, a quick 240-pound line- 
backer at defensive end in passing situa- 
tions. But in an exhibition game against 
Cincinnati, Shula made Matheson a 
fourth linebacker. The alternately pass- 
dropping and blitzing Matheson “*broke 
in clean for sacks about six times,” 
Shula says. Refining it further, Math- 
eson lined up either at linebacker or asa 
down lineman just before the snap. ‘“‘It 
created confusion in the offense and 
masked our defense."’ Thus was the **53 
Defense’’ (Matheson’s number) born— 
and the beginning of the four-linebacker 
boom in pro football. The 53, added to 
Shula’s ball-control attack, produced 
the 17-0 season of ’72 and second 


“We can joke with 
him because we know 
he likes us;’ says 
veteran Jim Langer 


straight Super Bowl win in °73—when 
Shula crossed up the Vikings by blitzing 
Doug Swift instead of Matheson. 

Then another crisis—the Csonka, Jim 
Kiick, Paul Warfield $3-million defec- 
tion to the WFL in °74, effective in ‘75. 
**T give those three guys all the credit in 
the world, they played their tails off as 
lame ducks, and set an example for 
everyone,’ the coach says. But be- 
cause of their defections, Joe Robbie 
went on a mass renegotiation spree to 
keep the other Dolphins. ‘‘In retro- 
spect, he overreacted,’’ Shula says. 
‘There were definite negative effects. 
Contract negotiations dragged on into 
the season and guys who never before 
thought of a lot of money suddenly were 
making outlandish demands.” 

Still, Shula took the Dolphins to the 
AFC title game against Oakland and lost 
on a desperation pass by Ken Stabler in 
the last seconds. Then, with Csonka and 
friends gone in 1975, both Griese and 
Morrall were lost to injuries. Yet Shula 
kept the continuity going by playing 
more hungry rookies like Steve Towle 
and second-year men Crowder, Reese, 
Nat Moore and Benny Malone—and 
missed the playoffs only when the Colts 
beat them in a warlike overtime game 
late in the season. The next year, 11 
starters had surgery and the club went 6- 


8, Shula’s only sub-.500 season. Never- 
theless, four of the losses were by a total 
of I! points. Last season, with five more 
rookie defensive starters and a weak 
running game, the Dolphins produced a 
10-4 record, but were once again shut 
out of the playoffs by the Colts, whose 
10-4 season included a better in- 
tradivision record. There was also the 
emergence of rookies Duhe, Bob 
Baumhower and Kim Bokamper—the 
latter a 6-6, 245-pound college lineman 
with 4.7 speed whom Shula drafted spe- 
cifically to play linebacker in the 3-4 de- 
fense. ‘‘It wasn’t revolutionary, just the 
wave of the future,’’ Shula says. 

It does seem that Shula reads the fu- 
ture better than most. 


As dusk settles on Biscayne College, 
Shula gets into his brown-and-white sta- 
tion wagon and drives to his five-bed- 
room, $150,000 home on the 16th fair- 
way of the Miami Lakes Country Club. 
Walking into his living room, he mixes a 
scotch and soda, then takes a call from 
his 19-year-old-son David, one of five 
Shula children and a sophomore re- 
ceiver on the Dartmouth football team. 
“Know all your plays?’’ Shula asks. 

Dorothy Shula laughs and says, “‘Don 
isn't pushing David to play pro ball— 
but he keeps telling him to play defense, 
too, ‘just in case.’ *’ Dorothy Shula’s 
wit is as quick as her husband’s temper 
and, as such, a perfect counterbalance. 
“We really miss Baltimore,’’ she says 
now. ‘*We had a great house there, great 
friends. It’s not the same here.”’ 

The way she says it prompts me to ask 
Shula after he hangs up if he'll stay in 
Miami when his $200,000-per-year con- 
tract runs out next year. Slowly sipping 
his drink, the coach mulls over what he 
wants to say. “I haven't thought about 
it, and don’t want to yet. When the time 
comes, I'll give it a long, hard look. 
That's all I know.”* There has been 
speculation about Shula’s future in 
Miami since 1975, when he and Rob- 
bie—who was, Shula says, *“clearly ine- 
briated’’—got into a shouting match ata 
banquet after Shula arrived late. Shula 
threatened to knock the owner on his 
posterior, and only the archbishop of 
Miami got them talking again. And only 
a windfall offer by Robbie when Shula 
wanted to sell his Dolphin stock (*‘for 
tax reasons,’’ Shula says) got the 
coach’s signature on another contract. 

Shula says now, “‘Our relationship 
hasn't gotten any better, but it hasn't 
gotten any worse. But it’s not a prob- 
lem. He runs the business, | run the 
team, and I’ve never had a problem 
trying to get someone I wanted.”’ 

Shula pauses a moment, then says, 
‘Nothing can take the enjoyment out of 
football for me now.’’ Of course, that’s 
only because he’s proven that nothing in 
this world—especially himself—can get 
the best of him anymore. | 


What self-respecting kid wants 
clothes for Christmas? 


Any kid who digs pro football. 
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We know all about it ... 
clothes for Christmas can 
be abummer! 

But not this year. Because if 
you're lucky you might get a 
Rawlings NFL jersey. It’s just the 
thing to wear anytime you don't feel 


So put a Rawlings NFL 
jersey on your gift list. 
They’re available at most 
sporting goods stores and 
sporting goods departments. 
By the way, Rawlings also has 
acomplete selection of officially licensed 


like getting dressed-up ... which is most NFL helmets and footballs. But let's play 
of the time. And Rawlings NFL this smart ... first get the jersey— 
jerseys are available in all Sa then start dropping hints about 
twenty- eight official team colors. the helmet and the ball. 
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Rawlings Sporting Goods Company ¢ 2300 Delmar Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 63166 ¢ A Division of A-T-O Inc. 
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THE SPORT INTERVIEW 


NBA Commissioner 


Larry O'Brien 


By RICHARD O'CONNOR 


awrence Francis O’Brien, 

a former YMCA basket- 

ball ball-hog and *‘gun- 

ner’ from Springfield, 
Ma., for many years harbored a 
secret desire to own a National 
Basketball Association team. Of 
course, he was always otherwise 
engaged: as the National Director 
of John F. Kennedy’s presidential 
campaign, Special Assistant to 
President Kennedy, Special As- 
sistant to President Lyndon John- 
son, Postmaster General of the 
United States, and two-term Na- 
tional Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Committee (in which job 
his Watergate office was broken 
into, but the burglars did not un- 
cover his secret desire). 

However, when O’Brien quit 
politics and opened a manage- 
ment-consulting firm in New 
York, he purchased season tick- 
ets to Knick games. After a game 
in 1975, Knick president Michael 
Burke asked O’Brien if he would 
be interested in becoming com- 
missioner of the NBA. Walter 
Kennedy was retiring as commissioner because he had had 
it with the league’s steadily increasing number of lawsuits, 
court injunctions, threatened player strikes and salary 
wars between the NBA and the American Basketball As- 
sociation. O’Brien declined the offer, thinking the NBA 
commissioner did not have enough power to solve the 
league’s complex problems. But a committee of NBA offi- 
cials finally got him to read the league’s constitution and 
bylaws. **Then I realized, by God, that you weren't fet- 
tered as commissioner,”’ O’Brien says, “‘that there is au- 
thority inherent in the office that is wider than in any other 
sport.” 

O’Brien took the job and used his authority—coupled 
with a threat to quit if the league’s owners would not com- 
promise—to settle the so-called Oscar Robertson suit by 
the NBA Players Association. That settlement led to the 
merger with the ABA five months later. ** For the first time 
in my memory,”’ O’Brien said afterward, ‘‘the press and 


The commissioner speaks 
out on officiating, 
expansion—and the 
violence that stunned 
the league last season 


fans are talking basketball. Be- 
fore, all we ever heard about was 
who’s suing who.”’ 

Still, many complex issues re- 
main to test O’Brien, not the least 
of which include on-court fight- 
ing, the role of player agents, 
complex player transactions and 
the challenge of ushering the now- 
unified league into a period of 
prosperity, popularity and fran- 
chise stability. 

To obtain O’Brien’s views on 
these and other matters, SPORT 
contributing editor Richard 
O’Connor twice interviewed the 
commissioner in his spacious, 
bare-walled, 1Sth-floor office at 
NBA headquarters on Fifth Ave. 
in New York. ‘‘Two Irish boys 
overlooking St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral,’’ O’Brien called it. 


SPORT: Last season’s NBA 
game attendance of 9.9 million 
represented a small decline from 
the previous season, and the TV 
ratings fell eight percent. Is pro 
basketball’s popularity waning? 
O’BRIEN: No. Attendance was down only two-tenths of 
one percent. What you must consider is that you are com- 
paring last season’s TV ratings to the prior season, when 
our ratings were up 15 percent due to the regionalization 
experience. Our new $74-million contract with CBS, 
which was signed this year and which runs to 1982, under- 
scores CBS’ confidence in us—and, indeed, our con- 
fidence in the future. But last season’s playoff ratings [a 24 
percent drop from the 1977 playoffs] were a dis- 
appointment. Of the teams in the three major television 
markets, Los Angeles was eliminated from the playoffs in 
two quick games, New York disappeared after four games 
in its second-round series, and Chicago did not even make 
the playoffs. The fact that the three major markets were 
not represented adversely affected our ratings. 

SPORT: Perhaps the NBA season, which lasts eight 
months, is too long, and by playoff time fans have had their 
fill of pro basketball and consequently turn their atten- 


tion—and their television dials—elsewhere. 

O’BRIEN: I can’t concur with that view. First of all, our 
attendance for the playoffs exceeded that of the year be- 
fore. Next, our television schedule isn’t that long. Our 
season begins in mid-October, but we have just two tele- 
vised games prior to January |. During the regular season, 
we have probably 17 or 18 televised games out of a full- 
season total of 38 or 40. So the concentration of the tele- 
vised games is mainly for the playoffs. 

SPORT: Maybe the fans aren't seeing top-notch basketball 
by the time the playoffs occur. I know a number of players 
who feel the NBA has a brutal, tedious traveling schedule 
that wears them down, makes it difficult to bounce back 
from injuries and frequently results in lackluster perform- 
ances. Could this be affecting your ratings? 

O’BRIEN: I don't agree at all. This 82-game schedule is 
nothing new. It’s been in existence since the 1967-68 sea- 
son. I have never received any complaints about the 
schedule from the fans or the Players Association, but I 
certainly don’t see extending our schedule beyond 82 
games—even if we added new teams. We are just about 
where we want to be in terms of exposure to fans at the gate 
and on television. 

SPORT: Who controls the programming of such halftime 
gimmicks as H-O-R-S-E and celebrity three-on-three—the 


“Officials are going 
to lose half a step as 
they get older, just 


like players do” 


NBA or CBS? 
O’BRIEN: CBS. The network has control over com- 
mentators, halftimes and lead-in shows. 
SPORT: Do you feel something like H-O-R-S-E is benefi- 
cial to the NBA? If not, what would you like to see put on 
at halftime? 
O'BRIEN: This was the first year of H-O-R-S-E and the 
fans’ response to it was very good. But I'd like to see things 
more humanized. For instance, I saw a hockey game on a 
local New York station during the Stanley Cup playoffs 
last season, and a halftime film showed how three of the 
Canadiens’ unmarried players were living together in a 
house on the outskirts of Montreal. One guy did the cook- 
ing, another guy liked to bake. . . that sort of thing. Those 
fellows had become humanized. 

| hear sometimes that television has too much control 
over sports, yet I find CBS has been very open to our ideas. 
We're in 22 cities, covering most of the major markets, but 
there are millions of people across the country who are not 
close enough to an NBA arena to attend a game. Their only 
Opportunity to see professional basketball is on television. 
SPORT: The picture that many viewers got last year of 
basketball was that the game is becoming more and more 
violent. What is your reply to people who were turned off 
by the fights between Kermit Washington and Rudy Tom- 
janovich and between Kent Benson and Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar? 
O’BRIEN: Many people, especially those who don’t fol- 
low basketball, came to that conclusion, but our statistics 
don’t show that basketball is violent. We had a couple of 


incidents last season that were highly visible and widely 
reported. I cannot suggest there isn’t contact in basketball; 
of course there is. But I have been a strong advocate of 
containing violence, I start on the commercial premise that 
nobody is attracted to the sport because he wants to see a 
fight. And the number of incidents last season were sub- 
stantially below the season before. That's a step in the 
right direction. In November of 1977, I established a nine- 
man committee of players, coaches and executives to look 
into containing incidents of this violent nature. The com- 
mittee recommended a more rigid enforcement against 
hand-checking by defenders, and we are using a third offi- 
cial to help control the game according to the rules. That's 
all progress—and also very costly. The third official is 
costing the league about $700,000 a season. The ultimate 
objective is to have no incidents. 

SPORT: Why do these incidents occur? Do you feel the 
players have gotten so large and fast that the banging, 
pushing and elbowing has become an accepted part of the 
game, and this constant fouling leads to shortened tempers 
and quick fists? 

O’BRIEN: There’s a contention that if referees’ calls had 
been made earlier in the game, perhaps certain incidents 
wouldn't have occurred. Obviously if the players’ size and 
movements are such that two officials cannot cover the 
game, then the third official will help. Especially with 
hand-checking. A player’s forward progress cannot be im- 
peded by hand-checking. That will automatically be a foul. 
And it will be called every time. 

To be honest, we were also concerned about the zone. 
One of our referees, Richie Powers, set up his own rules 
last March and allowed the New Jersey Nets and Atlanta 
Hawks to play zone defense in a game. Coaches are over- 
whelmingly against the zone. You just have to have 
tougher enforcement; not these meaningless warnings. 
SPORT: You feel zone defenses contribute to violence? 
O’BRIEN: No, but | do think they affect the game flow. 
SPORT: They limit one-on-one matchups? 

O'BRIEN: Definitely. 

SPORT: But many people, myself included, feel that NBA 
play has become an orgy of one-on-one confrontations 
without any teamwork. 

O’BRIEN: I don’t think so. I think the fans are often in- 
trigued by matchups. A pregame story about Bill Walton 
playing against Jabbar. or Rick Barry taking on Dr. J 
(Julius Erving], creates excitement. The confrontation set- 
tles the question—at least for one night—of who is the 
better player. 

SPORT: You said that coaches are overwhelmingly 
against the zone. But many coaches prefer the zone. They 
feel it demands more strategy and action offensively and 
defensively. Most coaches feel the zone has revolution- 
ized basketball. 

O’BRIEN: Great point. But I really can’t say. That's why I 
enlist all these expert committees. Nobody asked me how 
expert I was in basketball when they hired me because 
they knew damn well I was inexpert. Both the coaches and 
the general managers have voted overwhelmingly to keep 
the zone illegal. 

SPORT: The third referee is part of your effort to deter 
violence and run the game according to the rules. If the 
NBA couldn't find two referees good enough to do that, 
where is it going to find a third? Are you satisfied with the 
quality of officiating in the NBA? And won’ta third official 
slow down the game? 

O’BRIEN: | certainly don’t feel that a third official will 
eliminate violence. Anyone who comes to this simplistic 
answer is kidding himself. Only time and testing will tell 
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whether or not the third official slows down the game. 
College conferences which employed three officials didn’t 
find the game slowed down. Our league’s hangup on the 
issue was that some felt the third official should have lim- 
ited duties. The final decision was to give him full powers. 
Finally, I’m absolutely persuaded that we have the best 
officials there are in basketball. We comb the entire coun- 
tryside seeking out the best. But these officials are going to 
lose half a step as they get older, just like players do. The 
third ref will assist the other two in keeping up with the 
pace of the game. 
SPORT: You say the third official won't eliminate vio- 
lence. Suppose a fight occurs this year. What will be your 
response? 
O’BRIEN: Very strong. 
SPORT: What does that mean? 
O’BRIEN: I think the record shows I will not sit around 
and tolerate it. 
SPORT: In the two most publicized cases last year you 
fined Jabbar $5,000 and didn’t suspend him and you fined 
Kermit Washington $10,000 and suspended him for 60 
days. Which method of punishment—a fine or a suspen- 
sion—ts a more effective deterrent? 
O’BRIEN: | really can’t say. 
SPORT: Do you feel that fining Jabbar $5,000 is sufficient? 
That would be like fining me five cents. 
O’BRIEN: It was a judgment thing. | was weighing my 
decision when I learned that Jabbar had also broken his 
hand and had to miss 20 games. The net results were a self- 
inflicted penalty and a penalty imposed by me. 
SPORT: But because Jabbar wasn’t technically sus- 
pended, he—unlike Washington—continued to earn salary 
while not playing. A fine of $5,000 is no great shakes to a 
guy making millions. 
O’BRIEN: I've found that even players making very, very 
high salaries respond to these penalties very seriously and 
will argue them vociferously. A guy making big dollars 
counts money as well as someone making much less. 
SPORT: Both the Jabbar-Benson and the Washington- 
Tomjanovich incidents involved black players fighting 
white players. In the last two years, most of the fights in the 
NBA have been interracial. Is violence in the NBA racially 
motivated? 
O’BRIEN: I haven't detected a racial overtone to this. 
Over 75 percent of the NBA players are black. We’ ve had 
incidents involving only white players, or only black play- 
ers, but each time a black-white incident occurs some 
writers tend to suggest it’s racial. I realize it’s an easy 
conclusion to reach. It’s titillating reading. But I’m abso- 
lutely persuaded that in the two incidents last year there 
was no trace of racial motivation. I gave a great deal of 
thought to that, and I spoke at great length with Kermit and 
Kareem, and [ just don’t believe it’s true. 
SPORT: | consulted two behavioral psychologists from 
UCLA and Duke on this issue and both felt that because 75 
percent of the NBA players are black, it is statistically 
unlikely that most fights could randomly occur between a 
white and a black. They felt there was a strong possibility 
that sociological factors precipitated racial violence. 
O'BRIEN: The statistical data doesn’t give any indication 
of that. I've discussed this and every aspect of violence 
with Jack Joyce, our head of security, who has thoroughly 
studied the matter [see SPORT Talk, page 7|. When we 
have a violent incident we have an extensive investigation. 
We talk to all witnesses—fans, participants, officials and 
others on the sidelines. I make a mighty effort to dig to the 
last grain of information before making any decision. Inthe 
Washington case we spent an entire weekend in Los An- 


geles making on-the-scene investigations. But saying a 
fight is racial is trying to decipher the human element— 
which is impossible, 

SPORT: You mention the Washington fight. I've seen re- 
plays of that many times. I’m willing to accept that in 
Washington’s fury he misinterpreted Tomjanovich’'s in- 
tentions, turned and swung as a reflex. But in the Jabbar 
incident, Jabbar was elbowed, walked off the court, gath- 
ered himself and then returned and punched Benson. 
Would Jabbar have returned and struck a black man? 
O’BRIEN: You're one of the few people I’ve spoken to 
who has that incident so clearly defined in his mind. Again, 
you're dealing here with the human element, and therefore 
you cannot say what dictates someone else’s actions. 
SPORT: A final question on the subject of race. In James 
Michener’s book Sports in America, he echoed the feeling 
of many basketball people when he wrote that big-time 
sports in big-time arenas are supported primarily by well- 
to-do white families who live in the suburbs, and these 
people have grown tired of driving into the city to see a 
professional basketball team that is primarily black. 
Hasn’t this resulted in a tacit agreement among team offi- 
cials to maintain a white quota in the NBA whereby teams 
strive to insure for their fans a white presence on their 
rosters regardless of the abilities of these players? 


“Saying a fight is racial 
is trying to decipher 
the human element— 


which is impossible” 


O’BRIEN: When you look at NBA attendance, you can see 
there is no reluctance on the part of white people to sup- 
port teams that may have an all-black starting lineup. | 
don't know of any situation where there is a white guy 
sitting on the bench to maintain a white presence. Owners 
today don’t view having teams as a hobby. This is a busi- 
ness. I can’t believe an owner of a club would say, *‘Okay, 
let’s put three white stiffs in there and have our eight black 
players carry the team, because we need a white pres- 
ence.’ God, that owner would have to be out of his mind. 
His team would be a loser. 

SPORT: This exhibition season the NBA is experimenting 
with the three-point field goal which the defunct ABA 
used. Did CBS influence the league to try it, and what do 
you feel will be the result of this experiment? 
O'BRIEN: Television had nothing to do with the three- 
point basket. We’re testing it this season to see if we will 
incorporate it next year. There’s a split opinion in the 
league. Like everyone else, I’m very anxious to see how it 
fares. When I was in college I used to drive to Boston and 
watch | Bob] Cousy and the Celtics. I loved to watch Cousy 
dribbling around at the end of a game, running down the 
clock while the other team chased him all over the court. 
When the 24-second clock was introduced I was totally 
against it. But now, it’s a better, faster game for it. Maybe 
the three-point play will also add an exciting dimension. 
SPORT: You're now in the third year of the free-agent 
compensation arrangement undertaken as a result of the 
Oscar Robertson suit. Has this system of compensating a 
team with draft choices, money and/or players for the loss 


of a free agent to another team worked out for both owners 
and players? 

O’BRIEN;: Yes. I’ve had to settle maybe half-a-dozen 
cases. I have no statistics at hand, but at least four out of 
every five cases have been settled between the teams be- 
fore having to come to me. And I prefer it that way. 
SPORT: Many team officials felt your compensation deci- 
sions last year—for example, awarding Atlanta a journey- 
man like Ron Behagen and $125,000 for losing All-Star 
forward Truck Robinson to New Orleans. or awarding 
$250,000 and a first-round draft pick to Golden State when 
Jamaal Wilkes signed with Los Angeles—were lenient and 
didn’t fulfill the provisions of the Robertson suit which was 
to make teams “‘whole.”’ In this year’s Rick Barry decision 
you gave Golden State a front-line player in guard John 
Lucas and $100,000. And your decision in the Marvin 
Webster case seemed even more punitive against the 
Knicks. Does this represent a change in your thinking, that 
you will now strengthen your compensation awards? 
O’BRIEN: [I can’t comment on the Webster case because 
that is in litigation. Rick Barry was a unique case. He’s 34, 
but a legitimate superstar. The Golden State Warriors ar- 
gued that he was their franchise. Maybe, but how many 
more years can he play? Houston, which signed him, 
claimed Barry is an old man, yet the Rockets gave him a 


“TI don’t know. ..where 
there is a white guy... 
on the bench to maintain 


a white presence” 


super, two-year contract, so obviously they think he’s 
worth a great deal however old he is. [ judged that case 
based on Barry’s potential as an athlete and his worth to 
Golden State. I've told the owners all along, don’t try to 
read anything into a past Larry O’ Brien compensation rul- 
ing because that’s no indication of how I will rule in the 
future. And in the Barry case, I feel the compensation 
given was quite fair. 

SPORT: When the ABA and NBA merged two years ago, 
the bidding war for top talent presumably ceased. Since 
then, has the role of the sports agent diminished? Are you 
satisfied with the performance of agents? 

O’BRIEN: The role of the agent has certainly not dimin- 
ished. Agents are an established part of pro sports. How- 
ever, I had taken a position a long time ago that I thought 
there should be some guidelines for agents, some form of 
accountability. The player should feel that the person rep- 
resenting him is a highly qualified, highly motivated indi- 
vidual who understands all aspects of negotiation for his 
client. Also, the owner should feel comfortable dealing 
with the agent. 

The Players Association dismissed any role on the part 
of the commissioner to establish agent guidelines. The As- 
sociation said it was an infringement on the rights of the 
players. I told the Players Association I'd be happy to 
work with them to establish some kind of legal procedure 
regarding agents. That was dismissed out of hand. Then | 
asked the Association to establish its own guidelines. At 
the time there was some indication that steps would be 
taken but Lam not aware that any have been. I will say that 


recent disclosures about agents have had a negative effect 
on some of our players. 

SPORT: You mean like Richard Sorkin [the sports agent 
who in 1977 pleaded guilty to seven counts of grand lar- 
ceny involving $360,000 that belonged to National Hockey 
League and NBA players]? 

O'BRIEN: Exactly. That had a devastating effect on some 
of our players. But it’s not only Sorkin. It’s other things 
you hear, and I’m not labeling anybody by name, or cast- 
ing aspersions. It’s just a gut concern | have about the way 
things should be done. 

l am by nature and by experience opposed to govern- 
ment intervention. But if none of my recommendations are 
taken, I will have to conclude with reluctance that the 
government—at the state or local level—must establish 
rules to guarantee accountability on the part of the agent. 

You always hear people talk about how owners take 
advantage of a player who is inexperienced in negotia- 
tions. And I’m not suggesting that isn’t an accurate ap- 
praisal in certain situations. But in many cases the agent's 
role extends far beyond the basic playing contract. An 
agent may advise and counsel a player on investments 
throughout the player’s life. I have seen some incidents 
where it was the agent and not the owner who has taken 
advantage of a player. 

SPORT: This summer, the NBA’s Most Valuable Player, 
Bill Walton, announced that he was leaving the Portland 
Trail Blazers because of what he considered the team’s 
improper medical practices. To the shock of many fans in 
and out of Portland, the team announced it would try to 
accommodate Walton. Have you looked into this? 
O’BRIEN: No. I am not apprised of the situation and | 
don’t feel it is any of my business. 

SPORT: You're kidding. If a team—as Walton claims—is 
using improper medical treatments on players in your 
league, you don’t investigate? 

O’BRIEN: Now wail a minute. You're getting into some 
gray areas here. There is doctor-patient confidentiality to 
uphold, and that’s a guaranteed privilege. You may make 
judgments however you'd like, but I'll be damned if I'm 
going to make a comment on something out of my juris- 
diction. That would be totally irresponsible of me. I'm not 
a doctor, and therefore I am in no position to give a qual- 
ified statement on Portland’s medical practices. Besides, 
there’s a lawsuit filed and obviously I can’t comment. 
SPORT: If I were commissioner I'd be looking into it. 
Suppose Walton can never play again. Wouldn't his loss 
affect the league? Don’t a team’s fans have any right to 
know the reasons why theirteam is losing its star player? 
O’BRIEN: What are you asking me to do? Bring in Walton 
and [team doctor] Dr. [Robert] Cook? Then what? Ques- 
tion them? Okay, I do and there are two sides to the story, 
of course. Then what? I decide who is right and who is in 
error? No way. That's not my decision. If it goes to court, 
the courts will decide. 

SPORT: Do you see yourself as the commissioner of the 
players, the owners or the fans? 

O’BRIEN: | see myself as the commissioner of the fans 
first. Next, I'm the commissioner of the league, including 
owners, players and every other element of the NBA. I 
didn’t come in here with any preconceptions and there was 
a long delay before | was convinced to take the job. I had 
little knowledge or experience in the field so I had to deter- 
mine exactly what my role would encompass. 

What ultimately convinced me. among other things. was 
a careful review of the constitutional bylaws of the league. 
I realized that the job offered me broad responsibility and 
absolute authority. So | accepted the job fully aware that I 
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could make the proper and extensive decisions the league 
needed. In the final analysis, my job is to present the best 
product to the fans. I will not be inhibited in any way 
because my salary is paid by the owners. 

SPORT: What is your assessment of your past perform- 
ance and the future prospects of the league? 

O’BRIEN: With the advent of television regionalization 
and the new contract with CBS, pro basketball is perhaps 
at the point pro football held ten years ago. Pro basketball 
now has one major league and that places us in a position 
comparable to baseball and football. This leads me to be 
optimistic about the future. 

There have been two major occurrences in my first three 
years that have made very significant and immediate im- 
pacts on professional basketball. One is the resolution of 
the long-pending Oscar Robertson suit between the Play- 
ers Association and the NBA. That was horrendous, and in 
the courts for many years. 

SPORT: Many observers feel your resolution of the Rob- 
ertson case has been your greatest accomplishment. How 
did that resolution come about? 

O’BRIEN: When I first came into the league, guys were 


suing the hell out of each other. I didn’t like it and I wasn't 
about to tolerate it. I told both the players and owners that 
a compromise had to be struck. If it couldn't be done, I 
would quit as commissioner. 

Once the Robertson suit was settled, we could enter into 
merger discussions with the ABA. I really believe the reso- 
lution of those two problems has placed this league in the 
position to move into the future with great hope. 

The NBA’s growth potential is fantastic. Even in Eu- 
rope. Our problem with extending basketball beyond the 
United States in the near future is obvious—the com- 
petition isn’t there. But we will explore the waters with 
exhibition games, 

SPORT: How about expansion within North America? 
O’BRIEN: We have no expansion plans now. But I can see 
down the road taking a hard look at some cities. I certainly 
wouldn’t foreclose Dallas or Toronto. 

If we fail over the next few years in terms of expanding, 
in Viewing our product, or in the attendance at our games, 
we have no one to blame but ourselves. The league office 
and the franchises no longer can just sit around feeling 
sorry or pointing fingers. The testing now is internal. a 


The Players Association Rebuttal 


As counsel to the NBA Players Association and a player 
agent, Larry Fleischer is often at odds with Commissioner 
Larry O’Brien. So after interviewing O’Brien, I phoned 
the outspoken Fleischer to get his response to O'Brien’s 
remarks. 

SPORT: Commissioner O'Brien said that the NBA has the 
best officials in basketball. Do you agree? 

FLEISCHER: The officiating in the NBA is lousy. Officials 
are the biggest concern of the Players Association. 
They're too inconsistent. One night a player gets banged 
around and nothing is called. The next night a player 
brushes another and a foul is called. It’s ridiculous. 

Our biggest failure in the Players Association is that we 
can’t seem to do anything about it. Last year Boston's 
player rep Dave Cowens sent to all the league players a 
questionnaire containing 100 questions regarding the con- 
duct and procedure of officials. The players’ response was 
excellent. From their answers we developed criteria to 
rate officials. We presented our findings to the league. 
Nothing came of it. 


When it comes to officials the commissioner is very: 


touchy. It’s as ifthey’re not to be tampered with. The game 
has gotten so fast that some of the older refs can’t maintain 
the pace throughout a game, not to mention a season. They 
tire and begin to miss calls. Yet there are no substitutes for 
referees. 

I can’t believe that the NBA can’t develop an adequate 

training program for referees. If McDonald’s can develop 
managers to run efficient and consistent operations for 
their thousands of franchises, certainly the NBA can de- 
velop at least 100 top officials. The refs have a big responsi- 
bility. They can greatly affect the outcome of many games. 
SPORT: How about the 82-game schedule? O'Brien says 
he has never received a complaint about it from the Players 
Association. Is that true? 
FLEISCHER: No way. O'Brien is insulating himself. Sure, 
maybe | didn’t complain directly to him, but I sure as hell 
complained to the Labor Relations Committee of the 
NBA, the deputy commissioner [Simon Gourdine] and to 
every other league official who would listen. 


Last season I said it was the schedule that contributed so 
heavily to violence in the league, and people laughed. But 
it’s true. Players get injured and tired, and out on the court 
they often compensate for their fatigue or injury by push- 
ing and bumping and elbowing instead of running and using 
finesse. This leads to fights. 

The schedule is outrageous. No matter what O’Brien 
says. it lessens the quality of play. The biggest problem is 
playing every team four times. The schedule should be 
developed so that teams are home longer and playing 
teams in their part of the country more often. 

SPORT: Does the Players Association fee] that there’s a 
white player quota in the NBA? 
FLEISCHER: Certainly. There are a number of players in 
the NBA who are on teams not because of their ability but 
because they’re white. It's a problem. There is also the 
problem—expressed by both black and white players— 
that there are too many black players and that this could 
adversely affect television viewing and game attendance. 
But what’s the solution? Nobody knows. 
SPORT: How do you feel the free-agent compensation 
process is working? 
FLEISCHER: It’s terrible. There are only two more years 
of it left and I can’t wait until it's over. O’Brien’s rulings 
have gotten progressively worse. We were most upset 
about the Webster compensation. It was an attempt by the 
commissioner's office to stop the movement of free-agent 
players next year and the year after. The award was so out 
of line that we filed an appeal to the U.S. District Court. 
SPORT: O'Brien claims he has asked to work with the 
Players Association in establishing guidelines for agents 
and yet the Association has refused. Why? 
FLEISCHER; We never rejected his working with us. We 
just didn’t want any legislation coming down from the 
owners. We have no set standards for agents. However, 
we have drafted guidelines which inform the players of 
recommended agent fees, how funds should be handled, 
and the backgrounds of various agents. The Players Asso- 
ciation can only advise a player and feed him as much 
pertinent information on agents as possible. 

—R.O. 
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Kyle Macy 

and the |, 
Kentucky | 
tradition | 


The “gritty work” of the 
Wildcats’ playmaking 
guard, Kyle Macy, led his 
team to an NCAA 
championship. Though 
three Kentucky stars 
graduated, Macy says 
he is ready to shoulder 
greater burdens: “It's what 
I've prepared for... 

since | was a kid” 


By PHIL BERGER 


hen the No. 1-ranked col- 

lege basketball team went 

into NCAA tournament 

play last season, the citi- 
zens of Kentucky expected it to emerge 
with nothing less than a championship 
banner to hang from the rafters of Rupp 
Arena—to go with the four other NCAA 
banners that University of Kentucky 
teams had won under legendary coach 
Adolph Rupp. This is the Kentucky bas- 
ketball tradition. 

The weight of that tradition was borne 
heavily in 1977-78 by Wildcat coach Joe 
B. Hall, who was frequently maligned 
for having failed to win an NCAA title in 
five previous seasons. This made Hall 
suspect in the eyes of unforgiving Wild- 
cat adherents—and never more so than 
after the first half of the ‘‘Cats’’ open- 
ing-round NCAA game against under- 
dog Florida State in March. At the half, 
Kentucky trailed 39-32 and appeared 
listless. In the second half, though, the 
Wildcats found a spark. A sophomore 
transfer named Kyle Robert Macy came 
on like the ghost of Rupp stars past to 
lead the victory charge. 

On a Kentucky team filled with 
brawny players, Macy appeared to be a 
misfit. The slim 6-foot-3 guard had the 
well-scrubbed boyish looks that hark 
back to the days of Norman Rockwell 
magazine covers. On the basketball 
court, though, Macy was thoroughly 
modern, able to coax a misstep from a 
defender with a change-of-pace dribble 
or able, with a reverse move, to nail a 
foe against a pick just long enough to 
release his picture-perfect jump shot. 

Not that shooting was Macy’s spe- 
cialty. His 178 assists for the season set 
a Kentucky record, and reflected the 
savvy way he ran the team. Handling a 
basketball, Macy moved with a gliding 
motion that looked almost casual, an 
impression reinforced by his emotion- 
less expression. 

Against Florida State, Macy both 
shot and passed the Wildcats back into 
the ballgame. Kyle's surge started mid- 
way through the second half, with Ken- 
tucky trailing 53-48. As 6-7 Florida State 
forward Harry Davis drove to the bas- 
ket on a breakaway layup, Macy darted 
in to poke the basketball upcourt for a 
Wildcat basket. 

Then Macy did the following: scored 
on a jump shot, stole the ball from a 
Seminole guard and dribbled downcourt 
for another jump-shot basket, re- 
bounded a missed shot of his and 
slipped the ball inside to James Lee for 
an easy layup, fed Jack Givens on a 
pick-and-roll that led to a three-point 
play, and capped an afternoon’s work 
with a floating fast-break lefthanded 
layup that resulted in another three- 
point play when Kyle was fouled. In less 
time than you could sing the Cat fight 
song, Macy had directed a Wildcat blitz 
of 14 successive points and Kentucky 


was an 85-76 victor. 

A week later, Macy was at it again, 
reviving Kentucky in the finals of the 
Mideast Regionals against Michigan 
State. That afternoon, Michigan State’s 
2-1-2 zone defense had stifled the Wild- 
cats’ inside scoring, usually Kentucky’s 
prime offensive weapon. Trailing at 
halftime, 27-22, Kentucky made one im- 
portant adjustment. It stationed 6-10 
Rick Robey at the high post. Macy then 
proceeded to run Spartan defenders into 
the big man, which opened corridors in 
Michigan State’s zone which Macy 
slipped through. Lurching to recover, 
Spartan defenders time and again 
hacked Macy as he shot the ball. 

They fouled the wrong man. In 27 
regular-season games, Macy had sunk 
97 of 107 free throws. In practice he'd 
once made 114 successive foul shots. 
Under the pressure of NCAA com- 
petition, Macy was imperturbable. With 
8:25 left to play in the game and Ken- 
tucky at the foul line in the one-and-one 
bonus situation, the poker-faced Macy 
wiped his hands on his socks, straight- 
ened up, bounced the ball three times, 
bent his knees and shot. Six straight 
times, Macy’s free throw dropped 
cleanly through the net. Coupled with a 
jump shot, he scored eight of Ken- 
tucky’s last ten points—and the Wild- 
cats scored another come-from-behind 
victory, 52-49. 

If Macy's heroics saved Joe B. Hall 
from being stretched on a rack in down- 
town Lexington, they also resuscitated 
Kentucky enough for Macy to slip back 
to his more self-effacing role as play- 
maker in the Wildcats’ drive to the 
NCAA title against Arkansas and finally 
Duke. And while Jack Givens’ 41-point 
performance in the championship game 
is more readily recalled today, Macy's 
gritty work has not been forgotten. In- 
deed, with stars like Robey, Givens, 
Lee and Mike Phillips graduated, it is 
Macy who is expected to carry on the 
Kentucky tradition this year. 

That tradition runs statewide, and is 
nurtured by the area’s mountain and 
coal-country past. Basketball, the poor 
man’s game, required a minimal outlay 
for equipment. Adolph Rupp, the 
**Baron’’ who became Wildcat coach in 
1930, took the bluegrass-roots fervor for 
basketball and built it into a mania for 
his college teams. Rupp was an often- 
cantankerous soul who drove his play- 
ers relentlessly. 

The spirit of Rupp remains. Joe B. 
Hall is also a volatile coach, engaging in 
bench theatrics and acid-tongued player 
critiques. Like Rupp, Hall is also a 
stickler about his players’ off-court pos- 
ture and retains standards that often 
seem anachronistic in an era of any- 
thing-goes athletes. At Kentucky, there 
are curfew checks before and after ball- 
games. Breakfast checks are pro forma, 
too—and are intended to make sure that 
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Macy 


players regularly attend classes. 
Women at Joe B. Hall Wildcat Lodge, 
the basketball team’s luxury quarters, 
are not allowed in players’ rooms. 
Grooming and dress regulations are 
strict and conservative. 

Wildcat players are considered state 
wide ‘‘role models,’ a view encouraged 
by Hall. On the bulletin board in Ken- 
tucky’s practice gym last March was a 
letter from a Jackson, Ky., woman who 
had observed the Wildcat players off 
the court. **They seem so grown-up re- 
spectful,”’ she wrote, ‘and concerned 
about young people.” 

For Kyle Macy, the strictures of Ken- 
tucky basketball life are no great bur- 
den. ‘“‘We do things differently than 
other schools,’ Macy says with a kind 
of warrior-class pleasure, 

**Kyle,’’ says former teammate 
Robey, “‘is your basic dedicated ath- 
lete. He's not the typical beer-drinking 
college student. He doesn’t go to par- 
ties, doesn’t drink, I knew he was dedi- 
cated just by talking to him. See, some 
people talk a good game. But everything 
Kyle said, he did. Like in summer, 
every morning he'd go into the gym and 
shoot 300, 350 shots. And then in the 
afternoon, he'd be on the weights. I’ve 
been around a lot of athletes, and I'd 
have to say he’s one of the hardest 
working off-season athletes.” 

This year Macy will have to work 
harder in-season for the Wildcats to suc- 
ceed. Although Kentucky recruited 
three blue-chip freshmen last spring— 
Dwight Anderson, a guard from Day- 
ton, Oh.; Clarence Tillman, a 6-7 for- 
ward from Philadelphia, Pa.; and Chuck 
Verderber, a 6-6 forward from Lincoln, 
Il.—the gap left by the graduated se- 
niors is not likely to be filled overnight 
by these young bloods, or by holdover 
players like 6-6 LeVon Williams, 6-8 
Fred Cowan or 6-10 Chuck Aleksinas. 

This season Macy cannot be simply 
an emergency gunner, he'll have to be 
fulltime scorer. As a high-school player 
in Indiana, Macy scored more than 40 
points 14 times, 30 or more points 30 
times. His schoolboy career total of 
2,137 points exceeded by 357 the total 
that Oscar Robertson scored when he 
was a prep star in Indiana. The prospect 
of shouldering more responsibility does 
not daunt Macy, who says: “‘It’s what 
I’ve prepared for. . . since Iwasakid.”” 


When Kyle Macy was five years old, 
a Fort Wayne, In. television station ran 
a 30-minute film of him flashing his bas- 


“ketball moves. Macy’s father, Robert, 


who coached the basketball team at In- 
diana Tech, an NAIA college, recalls: 
**Kyle was the mascot of my team. And 
at halftime, he’d go out and dribble be- 
hind his back and between his legs and 


shoot the ball into the basket. Well, a 
fella from WKJG-TV in Fort Wayne 
saw him and thought it’d make a good 
little film. 

‘In the film, Kyle did fancy dribbling 
and he hit 16 of 18 shots that included 
lefty and righty layups, hook shots anda 
couple of shots from near the foul line. 
WKSJG showed it and got such a big re- 
sponse, the station replayed it.” 

Basketball prodigy Kyle was follow- 
ing his father’s interest in the game. 
Robert Macy had been a 5-9 forward at 
Converse (In.) High School, and later 
played backcourt at Ball State and 
Western New Mexico University. 

Robert Macy nailed a five-foot-high 
hoop to the wall of the family basement, 
and by the time Kyle was in kindergar- 
ten, he was “‘shooting the ball down 
there for a couple of hours every after- 
noon.” 

What Kyle remembers of basement 
basketball is the care his father took to 
instill the proper shooting form. “‘It 
was,’’ Kyle says. ‘why he preferred me 
to shoot on lowered baskets rather than 
the regulation ones. He didn’t want me 
to develop bad shooting form. He 
stressed the fundamentals. Keep every- 
thing in line, get good backspin, pop 
your wrist on the shot and, as he put it, 
‘Make the swan.’ By that he meant that 
if 1 followed through properly, my hand 
would dangle in the form of a swan’s 
neck.” 

As an eighth grader, young Kyle was 
scrimmaging against Robert Macy's In- 
diana Tech players. In one workout, he 
hit four of five shots against Tech’s best 
defensive guard. 

Just before Kyle entered high school, 
Robert Macy heard of a coaching va- 
cancy at Peru (In.) High School. For the 
chance to coach his son, Macy resigned 
from Indiana Tech and took the job at 
Peru. There Kyle became a prep AIll- 
America who averaged 31.9 points per 
game over three seasons. He was se- 
lected Indiana’s Mr. Basketball in 1975. 

Macy was also all-conference in base- 
ball and tennis, but basketball was first 
in his mind. **I remember once,”’ says 
Robert Macy, *“‘a girl asked Kyle to go 
to a dance after a game. Kyle told her 
he'd be too tired. But after the game, he 
came home and ate, then went back to 
the gym for a workout at 11:30 p.m. 

‘In those days, a workout went like 
this: First we'd both shoot to warm up. 
Then Kyle would take a ball, throw it 
up, catch it and shoot it quickly without 
a dribble from 22, 23 feet out, shooting 
the ball from different spots along the 
floor. He‘d go from one side of the floor 
to the other and then back again. That'd 
count as one time. He’d do that two or 
three times. Then Id throw him the ball. 
He'd catch it, fake one way, dribble the 
other way and shoot the ball. It was 
what we called the cross-step drill. Fake 
with the foot one way and use the foot to 
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Macy 


move the other way. One bounce and 
get the shot up. We'd do that three times 
around. If he missed a shot from a spot, 
he'd go back till he made it. 

“Then he'd go to the foul line and 
shoot free throws either until he missed 
or until he stopped sweating. Then it 
was back to the same drills, this time. 
though, with two balls to speed things 
up. Then back to the foul line. Then 
back to the drills, this time with one ball, 
but with me alternately darting out at 
him with my hand raised as he shot and 
then letting him shoot without pressure. 
After he shot more free throws, we'd 
play 15-basket one-on-one games, win 
by two baskets. Typically, they were 
90-minute workouts. The night that the 
girl asked him to the dance, I think we 
were in the gym until about 2:30 in the 
morning.” 

Macy did not attend Kentucky as a 
freshman. Instead, he accepted a bas- 
ketball scholarship to nearby Purdue. 
There Macy found himself in an unac- 
customed position: on the bench. But 
when a backcourt teammate broke his 
wrist, Macy moved into the starting 
lineup and quickly proved he could 
score points for the Boilermakers. In his 
first start, he scored 21 points, and 
against his first Big Ten opponent, Min- 
nesota, he threw in 38. 

What happened after that game is 
subject to different interpretations. 
Macy says that soon after his 38-point 
game, he did not see the ball when he 
was open for shots, and Purdue's style 
became helter-skelter one-on-one. As 
Macy tells it, he discussed the lack of 
team concept with then-coach Fred 
Schaus, who disagreed. Though Macy 
finished the season as the team’s third- 
leading scorer with 13.8 ppg and a 49.1 
shooting percentage, he decided to take 
his skills elsewhere. 

These days Fred Schaus says, **I 
have no comment to make on the damn 
thing at all,’ and leaves it at that. There 
are those, though, who say Macy’s is 
not the only side of the story. John 
Bansch, assistant sports editor of the In- 
dianapolis Star, says that in Macy’s 
freshman year he covered approx- 
imately a dozen Boilermaker games 
and, ‘Kyle did not like contact. The Big 
Ten played a physical game. And when 
Macy started having big scoring nights, 
other teams decided to bang him 
around. I had coaches tell me, “We're 
going to knock him on his butt.” And 
they did. Some of those nights Kyle 
would back off. This is as a freshman, 
mind you. The past year, when he 
played for Kentucky, he didn’t strike 
me as even a bit gun-shy. But he was, 
I'd say, timid as a freshman.” 

Robert Macy concedes that Kyle was 
not as physically developed at Purdue 


as he ought to have been. **You see,”’ 
says Macy, “he was the best shooter I 
had at Peru. And I was reluctant to have 
him mess up his shooting touch by using 
weights. He needed the weights, 
though, and it was a mistake on my part 
not to let him build up with them.”’ 

‘Then,’ says Bansch, ‘‘some nights 
Kyle’s shooting was off, and he'd sulk. 
Schaus would yank him out. My under- 
standing of why he left Purdue was that 
he went to Schaus after the season and 
wanted to be guaranteed a starting spot 
the next year and Schaus told him no.” 

Kyle Macy says that when he told 
Schaus that he was thinking of transfer- 
ring to another school, Schaus said he'd 
guarantee Macy a starting spot as a 
sophomore, even if Purdue had to runa 
three-guard offense. 

Macy had also been recruited by Ken- 
tucky, and so he became a Wildcat and 
sat out for the 1976-77 season. He used 
that year to practice against Hall's var- 
sity and to build up his body strength on 
the rigorous program of running and 
weight training that Wildcat players un- 
dergo. **In high school,’ says Macy, ‘I 
was 165 pounds. At Purdue, I was some- 
where between 170 and 175. Through 
the weights, I'm up to 180 now.” 

Kentucky's approach to the game 
toughened Macy, too. Though Hall 
bristled last year when outsiders re- 
ferred to his team as “‘physical,”’ the 
coach encouraged hardnosed_ basket- 
ball. Early season practices allowed 
more fouling than usual to stimulate ag- 
gressive play. And drills such as the 
*‘take-charge’” made sure Wildcats 
didn’t turn tabby. 

“The ‘take-charge, “’ says Macy, 
with a twinkle in his eye, **is a three-part 
drill. Part one—a man drives at you, you 
take the charge. Then a ball is rolled to 
the foul line—you dive for it and pick it 


Macy practices basketball religiously but 
still finds time to sharpen his pool skills in 
the Joe B. Hall Wildcat Lodge dorm, 


up. Once you've got the ball, you turn 
and drive to the basket, where there are 
two student managers with blocking 
dummies in their hands. As you go to 
the basket, they bang you with the dum- 
mies." 

In the Wildcats’ first pressure game, 
against Notre Dame, Kyle showed he 
could, as they say, ““*hang tough.”* Ken- 
tucky trailed by three points with less 
than five minutes left when Macy took 
over. He hit, in succession, a 22-foot 
jumper, a baseline drive, a 12-foot 
jumper and two free throws to give Ken- 
tucky a 73-68 victory. 

Macy's season-long playmaking role 
foreshadowed his NCAA _ game- 
breaker’s play. In clutch situations, 
most teams rely on their big scorers, 
men who have shot often enough during 
the game to feel comfortable under pres- 
sure. By contrast, Macy averaged less 
than ten shots a game during the regular 
season. (He averaged 13 ppg and 54.5 
percent from the floor.) In the NCAA 
games against Florida State and Mich- 
igan State, he did not come out firing 
either. 

What this suggests is that Macy is a 
remarkable competitor with an intuitive 
sense of ballgames that enables him to 
shift gears when necessary. Hall says 
that having Macy on the floor is “‘like 
having an extra coach out there.” 

Still, though smart and game-tough, 
Macy is not so thick-skinned that criti- 
cism has no effect on him. Last January, 
when a defensive lapse in practice by 
Kyle caused Hall to tongue-lash him, 
Macy hung his head and sulked. Hall, 
who has a reputation as a shrewd han- 
dler of his players, then kissed Macy on 
the cheek and said, *‘Hey, it’s okay. 
Kyle, we love you anyway.” 

The sentiment is shared by Wildcat 
fans, who hope and root that Kyle Macy 
manages to “‘make the swan’’ enough 
times this season to keep the Cats in 
contention for the NCAA tournament 
again. | 
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Newman: 
“One helluva driver” 
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“If Paul Newman had decided to be 
a race-car driver at 21 instead of an actor,’ 
says one of his toughest road-racing opponents, 
“the man woulda been a world champion” 


By PHILIP SINGERMAN 


omehow the girl in the skintight 

jeans and leather halter had man- 

aged to work her way to the front 

of the crowd, dragging her 
boyfriend with her. Only a plastic rope 
with Kendall Oil banners flapping on it 
kept the public from overrunning the 
Bob Sharp Racing enclave. It was a day 
of practice and qualifying runs for Mon- 
day’s sports car races at Lime Rock 
Park in northwestern Connecticut, and 
the girl, along with the rest of the crowd, 
was standing there hoping to see Paul 
Newman, who races two Sharp-pre- 


pared, factory-sponsored Datsuns in 
the Sports Car Club of America’s ama- 
teur road races. Behind the rope, New- 
man’s red-white-and-blue race cars— 
roll-caged, highly modified versions of a 
Datsun 280-Z and a 200-SX sedan— 
gleamed in the bright morning sunshine. 
The girl, outrageously good-looking and 
nearly six feet tall, leaned over the rope 
and gingerly touched a fender of the 
$30,000 Z-car. “‘Hell,’’ her boyfriend 
said, “‘this is a waste of time. He isn’t 
anywhere around.”’ *‘I don’t care,”’ the 
girl said. ‘*I could stand here forever 


Paul Newman captured the Northeast 
Division Championship at Lime Rock 
Park, Ct., in his Datsun 280-Z—and, in a 
qualifying run, unofficially broke the 
track’s lap record, averaging 93.6 mph. 


just staring at his car.”” 

Just then a stock 280-Z pulled in be- 
hind the crowd, Paul Newman stepped 
out, and the area instantly resembled a 
barnyard at feeding time. ‘“‘Mr. New- 
man! Oh, Mr. Newman! Over here, Mr. 
Newman. Look this way.’’ *‘Paul, just 
one picture with my wife.’’ ‘‘Hey! Hey, 
Paul! Remember me from Watkins 
Glen?”’ *‘Where’s Joanne? I thought 
Joanne was coming?’’ One of the seven 
fulltime mechanics who prepares 
Sharp’s race cars, a bearded, dark- 
haired man called J.R., crawled out 
from under the Z-car and said, ‘‘This 
ain’t nothin’. When we ran at Summit 
Point in West Virginia, the din of cam- 
eras clicking was so loud we had to yell 
at each other to be heard.” 

Through the sea of waving arms and 
unhinged jaws, Newman strode, 
dressed in faded cutoff Levi's, a well- 
worn orange-and-white baseball jersey, 
athletic socks and sneakers. Good 
health and vitality radiated from him 
like warmth from a roaring fire. He 
stood about 5-feet-10, was lean but not 
skinny, and walked with the easy grace 
of a born athlete. At 53, his hair was 
silvery gray, his face tanned and serene, 
his blue eyes sparkling and clear; the 
veins in his forearms and calves bulged 
from years of hard exercise. Ducking 
under the plastic rope, he waved, 
grinned his famous grin and escaped 
into Bob Sharp’s 26-foot motor home. 

Once inside the motor home, New- 
man quickly changed into his scarlet 
racing uniform that boldly proclaimed 
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Bob Sharp’s major sponsors: Datsun, 
Budweiser beer and Canon cameras. 
“Sorry I’m a little late,’ he said to 
Sharp and Gene Crow, the compact, ci- 
gar-smoking crew chief. **Got held up at 
driver registration by this broad who 
wanted to know what everyone was al- 
lergic to. ‘Only the clap, Ma’am,’ I told 
her. Think she had a heart attack.”’ 

Sharp, a tall man, thin as a string, 
laughed appreciatively. For 16 years he 
had raced sports cars, winning six 
SCCA national championships and 200 
first-place trophies, and was known for 
his smoothness and precision on the 
track. Now, at 39, he owned two suc- 
cessful Datsun dealerships and had put 
together a competition team that—in 
terms of workmanship, engineering skill 
and marketability—was equal to most 
of those in professional auto racing. In 
1972 he prepared the Datsun 510 sedan 
Newman took through the mandatory 
SCCA drivers school to obtain his com- 
petition license, and in late 1977 Sharp 
convinced Paul to accept the ‘‘factory 
ride’’ with his team for the ’78 season. 

**Paul had lost some of his confidence 
and was talking about quitting at the end 
of last year,’’ Sharp had said earlier. 
**He wona national championship in ’76 
with his own D Production TR-6, then 
didn’t do as well last season. He'd been 
racing for six years, had a lot of fun, and 
I think he was beginning to wonder if he 
was getting too old. I knew he was a 
damn good race driver—a real smart 
driver who'll bring home a winner 
through all the rubble on the track—and 
I told him if he came with me I'd get him 
to Atlanta.” (The top four competitors 
in each class in each of the seven SCCA 
geographic divisions qualify for the na- 
tional championship runoffs at Road At- 
lanta every October.) 

Sharp put his faith in the right man. 
Newman had already won the North- 
east Division title in the B Sedan class 
(he was racing the sedan at Lime Rock 
anyway to maintain his competitive 
edge) and was going into Monday’s C 
Production race in the Z-car tied for first 
place with another 280-Z driver from 
Tuxedo, Md. named Don Kearney. 

Now, as Newman and Sharp sat in the 
two deeply cushioned captain’s chairs 
at the front of the motor home going 
over strategy for the day’s events—a 
few practice laps in the 280-Z, then qual- 
ifying runs in the Z-car and the sedan—a 
succession of friends, race drivers and 
mechanics dropped in to say hello. 
‘‘Newman,”’ yelled one. *‘You better 
get your ass out on the track. They’re 
turning times out there you wouldn’t be- 
lieve...’ **Crow,”’ said another, *‘I hope 
you got that B sedan running real good, 
‘cause Cuykendall’s goin’ quicker’n a 
greased eel.’’ ‘“‘Well okay,’ Newman 


The victorious Newman will compete at 
Georgia’s Road Atlanta for National 
Championships in two different classes. 


said, heading for the door. *‘The time 
has come for the old man to do a little 
driving.” 

The curve was a downhill sweeper 
bending to the right, and from the dirt 
embankment 20 feet away you could 
feel the cars coming through as much as 
hear their snarling, wide-open exhausts 
and see the puffs of smoke lift off their 
tires as the drivers sawed wildly at the 
steering wheels. It was there, enveloped 
by the noise and smell of machinery 
being humped for all it was worth, that 
the reality of what Newman was doing 
became apparent. The man you'd seen 
on the screen countless times—hustling 
pool, robbing banks, making love to 
beautiful women—hadn’t slipped into a 
racing suit for any movie scene where 
the dangerous part would be executed 
by a stunt man. In point of fact he was 
out there, in middle age, whooping the 
bejezus out of a sports car, and doing it 


as well as anyone in the country. 

**Look at that man,”’ Bob Sharp hol- 
lered. ‘‘Same line through the turn 
every time. Consistent as a clock. So 
smooth you can’t even hear him shift.”’ 
Earlier in the day Newman had been 
slightly high in the turns, which had cost 
him time in the Z-car, but now, on his 
qualifying runs, he was whipping 
around Lime Rock’s 1.53-mile course as 
though the car were on rails. On his stop 
watch, Sharp had Newman’s 300 horse- 
power C Production racer going faster 
than the higher horsepowered A and B 
Production Corvettes. 

Late that afternoon Newman was 
back in the captain’s seat describing 
driving maneuvers to several friends be- 
tween gulps of Gatorade and bites of 
chocolate chip cookies. Unofficially 
(because it was a qualifying run) he had 
set a new C Production lap record of 
58.945 seconds with the 280-Z, and 
though he was pleased, and ready for 
some well-deserved fun and relaxation, 
he had not gotten the performance out 
of the B sedan that he and Sharp felt he 
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should have. ‘‘Sharp, here, tells me I 
have to get pissed off at the car,"’ New- 
man said. 

“That's right, Paul,”* said Buzz Mar- 
cus, a jovial race-driving Toyota dealer 
from Philadelphia. *‘Be a little rough 
with it. Pretend it’s a woman.” 

“In that case I can’t forget to pat it 
and say I’m sorry afterward,”” said 
Newman, ‘‘which reminds me of this 
time I was on location. One night a 
couple of young stunt men asked me to 
go out on the town with them. Said they 
had some foxy chicks lined up. ‘Naw, | 
told them. ‘That’s not for me. I’ve got 
this beautiful Alfa Romeo out in the 
parking lot and I’m just gonna take her 
back to my motel room for the night.’ 
Well, early the next morning one of the 
guys calls me. ‘Listen,’ he says. ‘I’ve 
been on the phone with the Alfa’s law- 
yer and she’s gonna cause trouble.’ * 

Marcus roared, and Newman's close 
friend Terry Knight (who used to pro- 
duce the rock band Grand Funk Rail- 
road and now races a Sharp-prepared 
Datsun in the C Sedan class) choked on 
his beer. 

**Paul, Paul,’’ gasped Marcus. *‘You 


haveta hear this one. You see there was 
this lady parachute jumper. . . ..’ They 
were off, telling joke after joke, racing 
story after racing story, until someone 
finally remembered that it was time for 
the race-weekend cookout featuring 
*‘Newmanburgers”’ at the nearby home 
of Mary Moore, the mother of Sam 
Posey, a driver who raced a Bob Sharp 
Datsun on the professional circuit. 


“‘Twenty-three percent fat,’ New- 
man said. **You gotta have that if you 
want a truly delicious charcoal broiled 
hamburger. So you must use ground 
chuck, none of this sirloin stuff. And it 
can’t be frozen, it must be fresh meat.” 
Back in his cutoffs and baseball jersey, 
Newman was elbow-deep in chopped 
meat, slapping together king-size bur- 
gers in Mary Moore’s kitchen. Mary, a 
woman of great charm and almost as 
much energy as Newman, watched with 
awary eye. Newman was obviously one 
of the few people she would turn loose 
in her kitchen. When the burgers were 
ready for the fire, Newman prepared his 
special *‘Newmandressing’’ for the 


When he was advised to ‘‘be rough with 
the car, pretend it’s a woman,’’ Newman 
added, ‘‘and say I’m sorry afterward.”’ 
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salad. **Watch how you pour that olive 
oil,” Mary said. “It’s rare stuff. I 
brought it all the way from Hawaii.”’ 

‘‘Now, Mary.’’ Newman said, ‘‘you 
want this salad to taste just right, don’t 
you?’” He flashed his famous grin and 
poured on the rest of the rare olive oil. 

“That dressing does taste super,” 
Mary said a few minutes later. Every- 
one had moved out onto the patio where 
Newman began his hamburger chant: 
*“You want ‘em rare, get ’em right now, 
in two minutes they'll be medium. Rare 
once, rare twice, now they're medium. 
Who wants medium?” *‘I have an eight- 
year-old son,’ one of the guests said, 
“‘and I swear that man could run him 
right into the ground.”’ In fact, it wasn’t 
until much later, after burgers, corn, 
salad, a goodly number of Budweisers, 
and another round of racing stories that 
Newman decided to pack it in. In the 
morning he would run two miles and 
swim a dozen laps in the motel pool be- 
fore arriving at the track for the second 
day of qualifying. 

The sun had barely burned away the 
early morning fog when the deep- 


throated bark of racing engines echoed | 
across Lime Rock’s paddock and pits— | 


a flat, open area roughly the size of a 
football field. Children played in the 
grass, people walked dogs, and the 
smell of cooking breakfasts wafted 
through the air, over and around the 
race cars that already were being tuned, 
jacked up and pounded into readiness. 
A very heavy man with no shirt on 
walked between two cars, a racing tire 
slung over each shoulder; a woman with 
long blond hair sat cross-legged on the 
ground cleaning transmission parts in a 
pot; and here and there, in the sprawl of 
racing hardware, were the men who ran 
against the Sharp Racing Team. 

“It’s like playing poker against a 
bank,” said one. “‘I got a three-car ga- 
rage and my brother-in-law. Sharp’s got 
seven fulltime mechanics, a million-dol- 
lar racing plant, and a pipeline to Ja- 
pan.” “‘We’re all amateurs,”’ said an- 
other. **Sharp’s a professional. If the, 
blow an engine, they grab another out of 
their van and go back out on the track. If 
I blow one I go home and hope I can 
save up for another before the season's 
over.’’ (Sharp does not deny being a 
professional. “‘I’m racing to promote 
my sponsors’ products,’ he said. ‘*I’m 
not out for fun; I’m out to win."*) 

But without exception, his rivals 
spoke only praise for Newman’s driving 
ability. George Alderman, a Delaware 
car dealer who has been racing since 
1956 and had a B Sedan at Lime Rock, 
said, ‘‘I helped teach Newman to drive a 
race car back in 1968. Two weeks ago he 
beat me at Watkins Glen. Sure Sharp is 
better prepared than the rest of us, but a 
car doesn’t go out on the track alone. 
Newman’s one helluva good driver.” 

‘“‘There’s some resentment of all that 
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money Sharp’s got behind him,’* added 
Don Kearney, a rough-and-tumble me- 
chanic with 31 years of racing under his 
coveralls, *“‘but Newman’s a super 
driver. And hell, he’s paid his dues in his 
profession just like I have in mine. If 
he’d decided to be a race car driver at 21 
instead of an actor—that man woulda 
been a world champion.” 

Still, as Newman’s competitors talk, 
a fleeting smile crosses their faces; for 
each one of them would like nothing bet- 
ter than to blow Newman off the track. 
Although none would admit it, the 
chance to outsmart Butch Cassidy or 
run 100 balls against Fast Eddie Felson 
is an added incentive to any driver com- 
peting against Newman. 

Late Saturday afternoon Paul New- 
man stood at the wire fence in the rear of 
the Sharp compound looking out across 
a field at race cars going through Lime 
Rock’s ess turns. He had captured the 
pole position for the Z-car with his 
58.945 lap, but had not improved much 
in the 200-SX, placing second on the 
grid in the sedan race to Bill Cuyken- 
dall, achiropractor from Rochester, 
N.Y. An acquaintance standing next to 
Newman asked him if, in light of his su- 
perb SCCA record, he aspired to a fas- 
ter, more powerful brand of racing. **I 
didn’t get interested in racing until I 
made the movie Winning [about an Indy 
driver] in 1968,’° Newman answered, 
‘‘and then I was so busy I didn’t get a 
chance to really go racing until four 
years later. | was 47 by then, and al- 
though there are a number of drivers in 
their 40s doing well—including Bobby 
Unser and A.J. Foyt —well, they 
started out quite young. My reflexesjust 
couldn’t handle anything faster than 
this... .’’ (The Z-car reaches speeds of 
150 mph.) Newman’s voice trailed off. 


No racing is allowed at Lime Rock on 
Sundays, so Newman went home to 
Westport, Ct. When he returned to race 
on Monday, his wife, Joanne Wood- 
ward, and three of their four daughters 
came along. Joanne, hidden from the 
crowds by an enormous floppy hat and 
carrying a 16-millimeter Bolex movie 
camera, climbed with the girls onto the 
large, roofed-over platform known as 
the Kendall Tower on the main straight. 
‘I love it here,”’ Joanne said, looking 
out over the track to the hillside pep- 
pered with the tents and trailers of 
racers who had camped for the week- 
end. ‘‘It’s like being around circus 
people.’ Then, as the pace lap for the 
sedan race began, and the girls 
screamed encouragement to their fa- 
ther, she readied her camera. When 
asked how she felt about her husband's 
racing she replied: *‘The drivers out on 
that track are a lot better than those out 


on the highway.” 

On the first lap of the 30-lap Sedan 
race, Newman charged past Cuykendall 
and soon opened up a lead of about a 
hundred yards. Then, after Cuykendall 
had regained the lead on the fifth lap, 
five cars piled up on the turn before the 
main straight and flags were frantically 
waved to temporarily stop the race. 
Thena Porsche spun in the middle of the 
main straightaway, Cuykendall 
smashed into it, and Newman—in a 
magnificent display of evasive driving— 
threaded cleanly through the wreckage 
of the second accident and braked to a 
halt. When the race was restarted, New- 
man and George Alderman, bumper to 
bumper, fought for the lead, with Paul 
finally holding off Alderman by half a 
car length at the finish. 

Awaiting the Z-car race, Newman re- 
treated to the rear of the motor home to 
rest. His toughest competitor, Don 
Kearney, a self-proclaimed gypsy who 
travels to races with a faithful troupe of 
family and friends, worked furiously 
over his 280-Z. Kearney had had prob- 
lems qualifying his machine on Satur- 
day and was stuck back in I 1th place on 
the grid. “‘If I can get through some of 
that traffic,’ he said, “we're gonna 
have ourselves an autoMObile race.” 
He proved true to his word. While New- 
man drove in his usual steady way, 
Kearney bulldogged his racer past one 
car after another. Gradually closing the 
gap, he finally moved into second place 
behind Newman, who once again held 
offthe challenge. Newman won the race 
by two seconds, and moved into first 
place in the Divisional C Production 
standings. 

But before Newman had popped the 
top offa victory beer, an official claimed 
Paul had not stopped quickly enough 
when the sedan race was flagged to a 
halt. A stewards’ meeting was held in 
Sharp’s motor home, and Newman was 
disqualified in the sedan race. *‘Hell,” 
said George Alderman, *‘I was right be- 
hind Paul and I went through those same 
flags. Nobody disqualified me. I'd say 
they were out to nail Sharp.” 

Although Newman had already 
wrapped up the B sedan title, he prides 
himself on his safe driving and was 
clearly upset by the disqualification 
when he stepped scowling from the mo- 
tor home. **Listen,’’ Newman said, 
walking from the crush of people sur- 
rounding him, “‘all I was trying to do 
was avoid that pileup. | mean. . . ."’ He 
stopped in midsentence, shrugged and 
grinned. Then he walked over to his 
daughter Nell’s VW convertible to head 
back to Westport. 

As he drove off, Buzz Marcus shook 
his head and said, *‘The man’s a freak. 
There's no way he should be out on the 
track driving as well as he does at 53. 
He’s just got talent coming out of his 
ears.” a 
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he scout was hurting. The pain 
clouded his eyes and contorted 
his pear-shaped face as he 
clicked off the movie projector 
in his Chicago apartment. Jerry Krause 
froze, pressing his hand against his 
throbbing back and clamping his eyes 
shut, waiting for the spasm to pass. He 
had been released from hospital traction 
only ten days before, the doctors having 
' recommended surgery on a damaged 
‘spinal disc that was cutting into his 
sciatic nerve and numbing his right but- 
~ tock. But Krause, who had never touted 
a player who refused to play in pain, 
would not consider an operation now. 
- College basketball’s postseason play- 
offs began tomorrow, and the scout had 
to see many of them to finalize his draft 
list. The National Basketball Associ- 
ation’s 1978 draft was less than three 
~months away, in June, and Krause had 
told his boss, Los Angeles Lakers gen- 
_ eral manager Bill Sharman: ‘‘I’ll go as 
- long and as hard as I can.”” 
_ Krause—who took a pain-muting co- 
deine tablet and reached for another 
game film—has been going as hard as he 
can since 1964. He has scouted for the 
Baltimore Bullets (now the Washington 
Bullets), Chicago Bulls, Phoenix Suns, 
Philadelphia 76ers and Lakers, spend- 
ing over 140 days on the road to see 
~some 120 college and 60 NBA games 
each season. No other NBA scout tray- 
els as much as Krause (he also spends 
approximately 140 days of the year on 
he road as the midwest scouting super- 
for the Seattle Mariners baseball 
his obsession with his profession 
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who loves gym rats 


Basketball superscout Jerry Krause 
has been called ‘“overaggressive’” in his search for ‘“overachievers’ 
But his relentlessness has brought his teams 
such players as Earl Monroe, Jerry Sloan and a host 
of other stars—making him the best in his business 


reducing his personal life to one divorce 
and no abiding romantic prospects. 

**That’s the one thing I miss in my 
life,’ the scout confides, *‘a woman I 
can trust and feel deeply about. That’s 
something I’ve all but given up to scout. 
And that’s why you’ve got to love it to 
do this. It’s a total job.” 

And despite the pain, he keeps push- 
ing as he always has, letting the job 
dominate his existence. Krause, at 5- 
feet-8 and 208 pounds, is 50 pounds 
overweight because with all his hustling 
from city to city, having to make Byzan- 
tine plane connections at bizarre hours, 
he subsists mainly on driven tension and 
junk food. His apartment is merely a re- 
pository for his projector (he views 
films of more than 50 college games a 
year) and his neatly organized files of 
basketball and baseball reports. 
Stacked up to eye level, the reports take 
up four-fifths of the space in his 12-foot- 
wide closet, his early "60's clothing 
crammed on hangers in between. 

Jerry Krause’s unremitting dedica- 
tion to scouting has made him the best in 
the NBA—the man who drafted. Earl 
Monroe, Jerry Sloan, Norm Van Lier, 
Clifford Ray, Alvan Adams, Ricky So- 
bers, Don Buse, Mike Gale, Larry Can- 
non and Norm Nixon, among others. In 
fact, 42 players he selected in 12 drafts 
played at least one season in the NBA or 
ABA, a remarkable record. And 
Krause’s insights into players were in- 
strumental in helping negotiate 30 
trades over the years. 

Now the scout threaded in the film of 
a VMI game, saying, “I’m looking at a 


By BERRY STAINBACK 


big [6-4] guard named Ron Carter, 
who’s been playing both forward and 
guard since he entered college. I’ve 
seen marked improvements in him each 
season. He’s personally a very good 
kid, a guy from a black high school in 
Pittsburgh who’s battled his way 
through the tough regimentation at 
VMI. That takes character and heart. 
This is my first look at him this season.”’ 

The film flickered on and Krause 
commented with every move Carter 
made. Carter fakes, zips past a guard, 
cuts around a forward and soars over 
the center to score: “‘Strong driver, 
good body control.’’ A leap for a 
rebound, outbattling two men for the 
ball: ‘Good jumping ability, strong 
hands.’’ A pass to a forward cutting be- 
tween two defenders: *‘He doesn’t have 
the ballhandling skills of Ricky Sobers 
[whom Krause drafted for the Suns 
three years ago], but Carter reminds me 
of him in his passing ability.’’ Carter 
darts out, arm extended, to intercept a 
pass, then comes right back to deflect a 
pass: “‘Quick hands.”’ The youngster 
goes up very high to release his jump 
shots and several drop through from 20 
feet: ‘‘He’s a little-better-than-average 
shooter with a little-better-than-average 
range [15-18 feet]. He’ll have to improve 
his ballhandling ability to play against 
the pressure defenses in our league. But 
he’s an athlete.” 

Krause turned off the film and said, 
*‘See, the primary things I look for in a 
player today are quickness in three 
places—the feet, the heart and the head. 
Without the quick feet, you just can’t 


play in the NBA anymore. Without the 
quick heart—the competitive surge that 
has to take over in crucial moments— 
the quick feet aren’t enough. And even 
with the first two quicks, without the 
quick mind to learn, to make sure you 
don’t make the same mistake twice, and 
to assure that you take instant advan- 
tage of an opponent, you’ll never be a 
really good pro player. In college ball 
you can get away with two or even one 
of the quicks, but not in the NBA.” 

The scout had made no notes as he 
watched the film and he makes few 
when he’s present at games, saying, 
“‘The more notes you make, the more 
you miss.’’ But afterward he scribbled 
down his impressions. 

The problem with this year’s draft 
was that it was going to be, in Krause’s 
judgment, one of the weakest in a de- 
cade. After the first two rounds, the tal- 
ent would drop off so dramatically that 
there would be no solid prospects left. 
The Lakers had dealt off both their first- 
and second-round selections, but had 
acquired Kansas City’s No. 2 in a trade 
and would reacquire their own No. 2 by 
season’s end. Krause said, *‘In a horse- 
shucks draft, a scout has to work that 
much harder.’ He had to be prepared to 
take advantage of other teams’ mis- 
takes, to know the potential late bloom- 
ers that might be available in later 
rounds. 

To aid his scouting, Krause over the 
years has established a CIA-like net- 
work of “‘sources”’ throughout college 
basketball. He questions referees, 
coaches, assistant coaches, trainers, 
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agents. even a few trusted fans on what 
kind of a person, not what kind of an 
athlete, a ballplayer is. Asa result of all 
the personal and basketball information 
Krause had assembled on prospects for 
the 1977 draft, five of the 22 first-round 
choices were on his NOP (Not Our 
People) list. He felt that Bo Ellis 
(Marquette, drafted by Washington) 
and Wesley Cox (Louisville-Golden 
State) would not fit into the Laker sys- 
tem that is built around Jabbar’s low- 
post play, which requires good perime- 
ter shooters. In Krause's judgment, 
Rickey Green (Michigan-Golden State) 
‘didn't have the court sense we de- 
mand—the quick mind to react to the 
fast-changing defenses that are preva- 
lent in the NBA today.’ Ray Williams 
(Minnesota-New York) ‘had a bad atti- 
tude: I went into the Minnesota locker- 
room after the team had just lost its big- 
gest game of the season, to Michigan at 
home, and Williams, who had played 
poorly, was bitching to the trainer about 
meal money. | said to myself: ‘I don’t 
need that problem.’ '’ Krause’s fifth 
first-round NOP was a player who had 
twice appeared for games, according to 
a referee,’*stoned out.’’ Says Krause: 
*“He was a double-definite NOP." 

The man who takes pride in the fact 
that he has been called **The Sleuth” by 
newsmen who have seen him work, and 
who takes umbrage at the fact that some 
competitors call him ‘‘an over- 
aggressive self-promoter,”’ says that de- 
termining **what’s really inside a young 
man is the key to scouting. That's why I 
like to really get to know a kid before I 
draft him high. Some scouts don’t even 
talk to their top picks—and I know 
that’s a mistake.” 

Krause has used all manner of ap- 
proaches in his conversations with pros- 
pects to try to gauge their characters. In 
the 1977 draft the Lakers had three first- 
round picks with whom Krause spoke 
many times during literally hundreds of 
hours of scouting them: Nos. 6 (6-6 
North Carolina State forward Kenny 
Carr), 15 (Maryland guard Brad Davis) 
and 22 (Duquesne guard Norm Nixon). 
Nixon surprised everyone by proving to 
be the best of the three rookies. But 
Krause knew the youngster had that po- 
tential because he had witnessed 
Nixon's determination. 

After the scout first saw Nixon in a 
game in Pittsburgh. Krause asked him: 
*“How do you think you played?” 

“*T think I played well,”* Nixon said. 

“On offense.’ Krause said. **But you 
played horseshucks defense against 
Tony Robertson [a big guard from West 
Virginia U. who ended up with the At- 
lanta Hawks]. With your quickness, 
Norm, you should be a helluva defen- 
sive player, and if you want to play in 


the NBA you'd better work on your D.”* 
Taken aback, Nixon paused, his eyes 
narrowing, then said, “‘Mr. Krause, the 
next time you see me play itll be dif 
ferent. I’m going to play inthe NBA.”’ 

Three weeks later Krause—who al- 
ways goes to games early to observe 
whether players demonstrate intensity 
during warmups—was at the press table 
in Pittsburgh. Nixon walked over and 
said, ‘lll show you, Mr. Krause."’ 

**He played a strong defensive game 
against a very quick little guard for De- 
troit,’’ Krause says. “I mean Norman 
ate his lunch. The frosting on the cake 
was Nixon winning the game in triple- 
overtime with several key passes and 
shots. L had to like his desire.” 

Brad Dayis, the Maryland guard, was 
equally impressive in that area. Three 
times Krause went to the University of 
Maryland to view Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference game films and on each occa- 
sion he saw Davis working out in the 
gym by himself 90 minutes before prac- 
tice and for an hour afterward. *'I kinda 
love gym rats,"’ Krause says. **And this 


The scout kept taking 
codeine for his back pain 
and moving from city 
to city, game to game 


kid was practicing in a very intelligent 
way. He wasn’t just shooting the ball 
around, he was running imaginary [fast] 
breaks by himself. 

“Brad was set way back early last 
season after he broke his left hand div- 
ing for a loose ball, but | expect him to 
make some important contributions to 
the Lakers this season.” 

Part of a scout’s job involves doing 
enough research on the competition’s 
needs to anticipate whom the other 
NBA teams are most likely to draft. 
Krause felt certain that, among the 
teams drafting immediately ahead of 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee would take 
Marques Johnson and that Phoenix 
would take Walter Davis, He thought 
Washington would pick Kenny Carr, 
who had been a high-school star in D.C, 
That would give the Lakers the power 
forward Krause rated even with John- 
son, 6-7 Greg Ballard from Oregon. But 
Krause spoke with Carr just in case 
Washington took Ballard (which they 
did) because, though he liked Ken’s 
ability, he did not think Carr had fully 
exerted himself in several games. 

‘“Kenny admitted to me that he 
hadn’t,’’ Krause says, “‘saying he 
wasn't all that happy at NC State. Carr 
wanted to play forward, but they had 
made him play center a lot of the season 


and it frustrated him. He also said he felt 
he couldn't learn anymore at State and 
that’s why it was time for him to turn 
pro. Well, I liked his reasoning and hon- 
esty. Unfortunately, he broke his foot 
last season [Carr broke it again while 
starring in summer-league play, leading 
some people to call him ‘‘footloose’’], 
but he showed more than enough to con- 
vince us he can play.” 


When Krause finished the film studies 
at his apartment, he went to dinner. 
Over a steak, he talked about how NBA 
basketball had improved in recent 
years. 

*‘When | came into the league in 1963, 
we only had to prepare for eight oppo- 
nents [compared to 21 now], and every 
team ran just about the same basic of- 
fense. Not only did teams seldom scout 
each other—some barely even scouted 
the colleges for players.’’ Krause shook 
his head in disbelief, then continued: 

**But once the good college coaches 
came into the NBA—guys like Dick 
Motta, Jack Ramsay, John MacLeod, 
Cotton Fitzsimmons and Tex Winter— 
they introduced the much more com- 
plex triple post or triangle offense with 
all its options, as well as the passing 
game with all its options. And suddenly 
we had constant movement. That dic- 
tated the need for players with tre- 
mendous quickness and intelligence to 
react and adjust to the varied offenses. 
Scouts could no longer draft physically 
skilled but dumbo players.” 

The next morning, after only four 
hours’ sleep, Krause flew to Knoxville, 
Tn. for the NCAA Mideast Regional 
doubleheader. He ate a junk lunch at 
Ollie’s Trolly, then, standing by his 
rented car in the parking lot, he pulled 
off his turtleneck and revealed the re- 
sults of his caloric intake over the years: 
a cadaver-white belly distending over 
his belt. He put on a dress shirt and tie, 
saying, ‘I never appear at a tournament 
like this without a tie. I represent a ma- 
jor-league organization and I want to 
look like a major-leaguer. Besides, 
when you start with the bad body, you 
need all the help you can get.” 

En route to the arena, Krause related 
how he had gotten into scouting in 1963, 
at age 23. After a shoulder injury ended 
his baseball career at Bradley Univer- 
sity, he became a Chicago newsman. He 
also charted offensive and defensive er- 
rors for the Bradley basketball coaching 
staff and so impressed the coach of the 
NBA’s Chicago Zephyrs, Bob ‘‘Slick"’ 
Leonard, that he hired Krause as pub- 
licity man and scout. 

Krause met Western Kentucky ath- 
letic director John Oldham entering the 
Knoxville arena and asked the former 
pro player if there were any Ohio Valley 
Conference players he should request 
film on, *‘Not this year.’’ Oldham said 
through a smile. Next Krause consulted 
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NBA Scout 


two anonymous members of his *‘net- 
work”’ on the attitudes of the three Ken- 
tucky players he would be watching in 
the opening game against Florida State. 
He received positive reports on the trio: 
6-10 forward-center Rick Robey and 6-5 
forwards Jack Givens and James Lee. 

**All three will probably go in the first 
two rounds of the draft, but only be- 
cause the talent’s so thin,** the scout 
said. “‘It's the worst small-forward crop 
I’ve ever seen.” 

But during warmups, Krause concen- 
trated his attention on a big forward, 
Florida State’s powerfully built 6-7 
Harry Davis: *‘He’s a strong S.O.B., 
but I question his shooting touch. I 
know this—Robey will start against him 
and the big guy’s not quick enough to 
stay with Davis. Look how Davis 
moves in warmups.” 

He moved even quicker when the 
game began, driving around Robey and 
scoring three times in the opening min- 
utes. “‘It won’t be long before [Ken- 
tucky coach] Joe Hall sends in James 
Lee to guard Davis and wear him out 
offensively,’ the scout said. Moments 
later, Lee raced on court and right past 
Davis to score a layup. Davis re- 
sponded, as Krause pointed out, by 
‘*doing a good job of playing NBA grab- 
and-hold defense. And look how he’s 
leaning on Lee [near the basket] and 
jamming Kentucky's play.’’ The mus- 
cular Lee then got physical with Davis, 
‘“‘awar’’ Krause called the mutual bang- 
ing and bumping for position. The scout 
sat on his left buttock, the right paining 
him, but waited for halftime before tak- 
ing another codeine tablet. 

When Davis pulled a thigh muscle late 
in the second half, Krause watched him 
wince on the bench while he was being 
taped. **] want to see how much pain 
he'll play with. Ifthe scout can play with 
pain, the players better be able to. And 
the scout’s in pain today,”” 

Davis played in pain, but his shooting 
touch remained questionable according 
to Krause (Cleveland would draft Davis 
11th in the second round). The scout’s 
other postgame assessments: “‘Givens 
[Atlanta, first round, 16th pick] is a 
patient, well-coached, nonmistake 
player, but he'll have to ballhandle bet- 
ter and quicken up on defense or he'll be 
eaten up in the NBA.” *‘Lee [Seattle, 
second round, 17th pick] is very strong 
going to the hoop, but I don’t like his 
shooting release or ballhandling.”’ 
“Robey [Indiana, first round, third 
pick] can play high-post center and for- 
ward against the slower cornermen.”” 

During the second-game warmups the 
scout moved under the Syracuse basket 
(Western Kentucky had no prospects) 
and stared at 6-7 forward Marty Byrnes: 
*“A potential No. | inthis draft... . Got 


Jerry Sloan, top, remains ‘‘the standard 
by which I measure heart in a player,”’ 
says Krause. Earl Monroe, below, is still 
the most talented player Krause drafted. 


a lively body . . . good reverse rotation 
on his shot . . . consistent release. I'll 
be watching him off the ball to see how 
he plays weakside defense. There’s so 
much triangle offense now where they 
isolate a shooter on the weakside, the 
forward’s got to be able to handle it by 
himself. It’s a tough, lonely job.” 

In the game, Byrnes worked hard 
trying to maintain contact with his man 
on the weakside, reaching out to touch 
him. But several times Byrnes turned 
his head for an instant and each time 
Krause said, “‘Horseshucks defense” 
as the opponent dashed in to take a pass 
and score. The scout stayed to the end 
of the late-running contest to watch 
Byrnes “‘perform with the game on the 
line.“ With three seconds on the clock 
and Syracuse down by a point, Byrnes 


went to the line for a foul shot. *‘I’m 
watching one thing—that kid coolly 
wiping his forehead before he shoots.”’ 
Byrnes missed and Syracuse lost, but 
Krause said, ‘*He’ll be a No. 1.’’ (Phoe- 
nix took Byrnes, the 19th pick in round 
one.) 

The fatigued scout had to fly to At- 
lanta to make an early-morning flight to 
Tulsa. He said he was used to such 
travel inconveniences and lack of sleep. 
As he hustled aboard the plane, he saw 


.referee Irv Brown and shouted, 


**You're behind the play as usual, Irv— 
just like your officiating!” 

Brown laughed and said, *‘Jerry, I see 
more of you than I do my kids.” 

After the plane was airborne 
Krause—who had taken four codeine 
tablets in 12 hours—had a seizure that 
forced him to rise and lean on the seat- 
back in front of him. ‘*Time for another 
pill,’ he groaned. 

Once the codeine took effect, the 
scout discussed his ideal basketball 
player—the “‘overachiever,”’ the indi- 
vidual who extends himself far beyond 
his innate ability. *‘Heart, hustle and 
self-sacrifice are the keys,’ said 
Krause, whose all-time favorite over- 
achiever was the first player he ever 
drafted—Jerry Sloan of national small- 
college champion Evansville in 1965. 

**T used to chart how many times 
Sloan would take a charge in a game: 
seven, eight, nine, ten. How many times 
he'd dive for loose balls: ten, 11, 12. He 
was phenomenal; he’d mean 20-25 
points to his team without scoring. Iwas 
the only one from the Baltimore organi- 
zation to see Sloan play. and I saw him 
ten times his senior year. In the cham- 
pionship game Sloan went head-to-head 
against Walt Frazier, an outstanding 
sophomore at Southern Illinois then— 
and Sloan put on the greatest individual 
performance | have ever seen. 

Krause paused, the smile on his face 
resembling that of a man recalling his 
most pleasurable amorous experience. 
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NBA Scout 


“Sloan would leave every inch of his 
skin on the court if that’s what it took to 
win. | loved him. And Jerry Sloan has 
remained to this day the standard by 
which I measure heart in a player.” 


The most talented player Krause ever 


drafted he discovered late one night at 
the NAIA small-college tournament in 
Kansas City—Ear] Monroe of Winston- 
Salem State College. **He was a soph- 
omore and they called him Magic, and 
that’s exactly what he performed,” 
Krause said. ‘The first time I saw Earl 
he popped the eyes right out of my head; 
I'd never seen anything like him before. 
He'd go up in the air and jive; | mean, 
he had moves you couldn't follow.” 
Monroe saved the Baltimore fran- 
chise, Krause says, which was drawing 
so poorly that the club was on the verge 
of folding when Magic appeared in 1967. 
And if coach Gene Shue had had his 
way, the Bullets would never have 
made Monroe a No. | draft choice. 
“Shue saw Monroe one time, in the 
only game Winston-Salem lost that sea- 
son,’ Krause says. *‘and Gene kept 
saying, ‘He can’t play, he’s a dog, he’s 
terrible.” | had seen Earl 23 times in 
three years, and | kept telling Shue: 
“You're a dumb bleeping nut, dammit!” 
This was at a meeting with the owners 
and Gene and I had been battling for 16 
hours. Finally I said to the man who 
would make the decision, Herb Heft: 
“Look, Herb, I want you to draft Mon- 
roe and hold my paychecks until Janu- 
ary, and if by then he’s not the out- 
standing rookie in the league—you keep 
my checks. Because if Earl Monroe 
can't play, I don’t belong in this busi- 
ness.’ Herb turned to Gene and said, 
“You go see Monroe in the Pan-Am 
trials next week, and you come back /ik- 


Every year Krause gets together with the 
winningest small-college coach, ‘‘Big- 
house’’ Gaines of Winston-Salem St. 


ing him. Because he’s our No. 1.’ 

“Gene and I had some violent argu- 
ments that day. He wanted guard Jimmy 
Jones of Grambling No. 1, and | kept 
saying, ‘| know the damn draft, Gene, 
and we'll get Jones on the second 
round.” We did.” 

In the 1968 draft, Gene Shue proved 
to be a better judge of talent than 
Krause—and every other scout in the 
league. The Bullets had the No. 2 pick 
and needed a rebounding center. Shue 
wanted 6-7 Wes Unseld of Louisville, 
whom Krause feared was too short to 
handle the biggest pivot men. The scout 
favored 6-11 Otto Moore of Pan-Ameri- 
can. The Bullets took Unseld, who be- 
came only the second rookie ever 
named the NBA’s MVP. 


After only 285 minutes’ sleep in At- 
lanta, the scout flew to the Midwest Re- 
gionals tournament in Tulsa. There he 
concentrated on three players in the 
Opening game: 6-7 St. John’s forward 
George Johnson, whom he rated *‘a cer- 
tain No. | in this draft’ (Milwaukee 
took him); 6-5 Louisville guard Rick 
Wilson, whom he called ‘a black player 
who plays white—no real speed or 
quickness, but a very sound player, no 
worse than a No. 2”’ (Atlanta took him 
in round two); and 6-10 Louisville cen- 
ter Ricky Gallon, about whom the scout 
said, “It’s a mystery why he hasn't be- 
come a much better college player than 
he is, but someone will take him before 
round three’s over’ (Buffalo did. with 
the seventh third-round pick). 

On the flight to his next tournament. 
the NAIA in Kansas City, the scout 
talked about his desire to be a general 
manager eventually and how dis- 
appointingly close he’d come a few 
years ago. In April. 1976, he was inter- 
viewed for the job of Bulls general man- 
ager by club owner Arthur Wirtz, “In 
May he offered me $40,000 a year and a 
chance to hire my own coach and run 
the ballclub,”’ Krause said. *‘I'd worked 
13 years for the chance to run aclub the 
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way | knew it should be done, and I was 
going to do itin my hometown, Chicago. 
When I got the job I was elated—except 
that Wirtz now said my title would be 
director of player personnel, not GM. 
Two months later Wirtz let me know | 
could not hire the coach I wanted, that 
he was making Ed Badger coach. I had 
no respect for Badger’s ability to judge 
talent or to handle players. But by early 
September, Badger had been given full 
control of the team—and I was out. 

“Tl was crushed for a while, really 
down until I got the Laker and Seattle 
jobs. But Chicago taught me that if I 
ever get the chance to GM again, I'll be 
sure and have control—in writing.” 

In Kansas City, Krause watched parts 
of 32 games in fourdays, then hit the road 
again, eating codeine and scouting play- 
ers in city after city through the NCAA 
eliminations, always looking for that in- 
dividual others may have overlooked. At 
the Portsmouth Amateur Invitational 
Tournament in Virginia late in March, 
the pain in his back and leg grew so se- 
vere that he literally had to force himself 
to stay through a game in which Ron 
Carter of VMI was playing. He felt Car- 
ter might well be the best athlete avail- 
able when the Lakers made their initial 
pick, the 26th of the draft. (As it turned 
out, Carter was the man, with forward 
Lew Massey—since cut—of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Charlotte taken 
later in that round.) 

Krause had to be carried onto an air- 
plane in Portsmouth, the spinal dise 
having finally ruptured, Two days later 
he underwent surgery, ‘the most fright- 
ening experience of my life.*’ Three 
weeks later he was back on the road, 
performing his baseball duties, still go- 
ing as hard as he could. 

**Some people in this game think I'm 
too aggressive,”’ Krause said in Sep- 
tember as the NBA clubs reported to 
training camp for the °78-79 season. 
“That's what Arthur Wirtz told me in 
Chicago. But that’s why I’ve been a 
good scout: Players haven't come to 
me—I've gone out and gotten them. | 
pushed myself. Scouting is like getting 
pregnant every year. From the time of 
conception when you first see a player 
until you draft him, he’s your child. So 
you push, you do everything you possi- 
bly can to find and nurture those chil- 
dren. | mean everything—from sending 
your secretary gifts to let her know you 
appreciate her efforts in your behalf, to 
spending $70 of my own money on 
Christmas cards in which I enclose 
notes to all my contacts. 

“You see, ifa newsman makes a mis- 
take, somebody wraps it in his garbage 
the next day. But ifa scout makes a mis- 
take, it walks out on the court 82 times a 
season and embarrasses you. If you 
don’t want to be embarrassed too often, 
you always have to go as long and as 
hard as you can.” | 
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SPORT’ college basketball 
All-America team 


hen I go to a college basket- 
ball game as a scout for the 
Los Angeles Lakers with 14 
years of NBA scouting ex- 
perience, I see a distinctly different 
game than even the most avid fan. 

You and | are watching a fast break. 
You see the last pass to the basket, the 
drive to the hoop, the shot. I’ve already 
seen who blocked his man offthe boards 
to prevent the offensive rebound, who 
grabbed the defensive rebound and 
made the initial pass downcourt to start 
the break, who made the transition from 
defense to offense to get a jump on his 
opponent, who made the transition from 
offense to defense and got back to pre- 
vent the break. 

In the story on me in this issue, 
SPORT editor Berry Stainback (see 
“Travels with an NBA superscout,”’ 
page 58) wrote about my all-out passion 
for quickness in three places: the feet, 
heart and head. But as a pro scout, I’m 
also looking for other things. I want size 
and the strength to go with it, shooting 
ability, ballhandling, passing, basket- 
ball background. I want players who’ ve 
learned that they have to pay a price 
with their bodies and minds to win. I’ve 
used those same standards in picking 
the preseason SPORT college basket- 
ball All-America teams. 


Using NBA potential as his 
standard, the author picked 
for his All-America team 
players who had more 
than raw talent: “| want 
players who hate to lose” 


By JERRY KRAUSE 


Los Angeles Lakers director of scouting 


It wasn't easy choosing the three 
teams. At times the difference in phys- 
ical skills of somebody on my first team 
from a player on the second team was so 
slim, I could draw mental straws. In 
such cases, the decision went to the 
player who I thought had better attitude 
and desire. There’s a good chance that 
some of the third-team selections will 
have super years and make me look bad 
for not picking them higher. 

Remember, these teams were chosen 
in the preseason. A lot of things can and 
will happen after the season starts. And 
next June, after the pros finish drafting, 


Because of their desire, first-team for- 
wards Larry Bird (left) of Indiana State 
and Mike O’ Koren (right) of North Caro- 
lina are reminiscent of Jerry Sloan. 


you'll know who the NBA thinks are the 
best college basketball players. 


First Team 


Forwards 

Larry Bird, Indiana State, 6-9, 215, 
senior. Bird is a combination of the of- 
fensive skills of Rick Barry and the men- 
tal toughness and court sense of Jerry 
Sloan. Bird is the biggest forward in the 
history of the college game to be blessed 
with precision passing and dribbling 
skills. Like Barry, he can completely 
dominate a college game offensively. 

Like Sloan, Bird has a feel for being in 
the right place at the right time, making 
the key pass, taking the pressure shot, 
making winning contributions at both 
ends of the court. 

Bird, a French Lick, In. native, plays 
only adequate individual but excellent 
team defense. Though teams can attack 
Larry, when they aim the attack at his 
teammates, they'll find that Bird has left 
his man, helped a teammate, taken the 
offensive charge and brought the advan- 
tage back to his team. 

Selected by the Boston Celtics as the 
sixth player chosen in last June’s draft, 
Bird was eligible for the pros because he 
started at Indiana University before 
transferring to Indiana State. But Bird 
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Winner of the Eastman Award for 1977-1978: Phil Ford, Univ. of North Carolina. 
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collegiate basketball player of the year. 
Each winner sets standards of achievement 
to be met by future recipients. His name is 
permanently engraved in the Basketball 
Hall of Fame in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
as a symbol of excellence in college basket- 
ball. Kodak salutes this year’s recipient for 
achievement in athletics. We are proud to 
be in the company of winners. 
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All-Americas 


had told his college coach, Bob King, 
that he would not sign this year. In these 
days of contract breaking and broken 
promises, such idealism is refreshing. 
He now has to decide by next June’s 
draft whether to sign with Boston or 
wait to be drafted again—probably as 
the first man chosen. 

Mike O’Koren, North Carolina, 6-7, 
202, junior. My other forward is another 
constant reminder of Sloan—an over- 
achiever, a player with a little more than 
average skill in running, jumping and 
shooting, but who combines those skills 
with tremendous drive and aggressive- 
ness, a feel for the game and a never- 
ending will to succeed and lead. It was 
no surprise to me that as a freshman, 
Mike led an injury-ridden North Caro- 
lina team to the NCAA finals. 

The first time I watched O’ Koren play 
in a college game, after having seen him 
in three high-school all-star games, I 
wrote in my scouting report: *‘Plays 
with the maturity, intelligence, poise 
and confidence of a ten-year pro.”’ He is 
one of the few players in my time who, 
after his freshman year, could have 
stepped directly into the NBA and been 
an instant success. 

Strong, quick, capable of making the 
big play at both ends of the court, a fine 
defender both one-on-one and a key cog 


in Carolina’s pressure defense, the ball- 
hawking O’ Koren will lead the colleges 
in floor burns this year. Because of 


Bird’s awesome offensive ability, 
O’Koren can be the small forward on 
my first team without having the major 
scoring responsibilities demanded of 
most small forwards. 

O’Koren is a throwback to the NBA I 
scouted 14 years ago when bodies flew 
around with more abandon and only the 
toughest survived in a world without no- 
cut contracts, agents or Wall Street 
Journals in lockerrooms. 


Center 

James Bailey, Rutgers, 6-9, 225, se- 
nior. Bailey plays much bigger than his 
actual size. One of the finest natural 
jumpers I’ve ever seen, much of his 
game is concentrated at heights which 
few college centers can consistently 
reach. A super dunker, extremely ag- 
gressive around both backboards, 
Bailey can outleap players four to five 
inches taller than he is, and has the 
quickness to go around strong opposing 
centers. ; 

He showed excellent though unre- 
fined defensive instincts as a freshman 
in 1976, when he was the key to a Rut- 
gers team that went into the NCAA 
semifinals unbeaten. Since then, Bailey 
has learned to use his ability to block 
shots as a psychological weapon—a la 
Bill Russell—and not try to block every 


shot that’s attempted. He is also playing 
better man-to-man and team defense, 
and has worked hard to perfect his 
shooting—improving to the point where 
he’s now a more-than-adequate jump 
shooter at 18 feet—and he has polished 
his dribbling skills. 

If Jim had decided to go hardship in 
last June’s draft, there’s not much doubt 
he would have been among the first 
players chosen. He could very well be 
among the top three choices this year. 
But he does need improvement in two 
major areas to be a complete NBA 
player: He'll have to learn to avoid the 
offensive fouls which cost him valuable 
floor time last year as he too often bulled 
his way to the basket. He also must 
sharpen the passing skills that are man- 
datory at the high-post position he'll un- 
doubtedly play as a pro. Because Bailey 
doesn’t have the size to be a low-post 
power center, the pros will use his 
quickness and shooting ability by set- 
ting him 15 feet from the basket. 


Guards 

Sidney Moncrief, Arkansas, 6-4, 180, 
senior. | chose Moncrief for my first 
team over Louisville’s supertalented 
Darrell Griffith because the Razorback 
team leader has consistently used all his 
ability during his college career, while 
Griffith—an unbelievably gifted natural 
athlete—has not. 


At 6-9, Rutgers center James Bailey is ‘‘a 
super dunker’’ who can outleap players 
four or five inches taller than he is. 


An excellent shooter, Moncrief has a 
picture-pretty jump shot on which he 
leaps straight up, cradles the ball in his 
fingertips and releases it toward the 
hoop with a flick of the wrist. He has 
great moves close to the basket and is 
rapidly improving his outside moves. 
You’re liable to find Moncrief alone in 
the gym working on those moves long 
after practice has ended or, when the 
gym is locked on a Sunday morning, 
shooting for hours on a campus cement 
court. Gym rats with ability just keep 
getting better and better. 

Though coached by one of the college 
game’s best teachers, Eddie Sutton, and 
thus soundly schooled in all phases of 
the game, Moncrief, who has never had 
major ballhandling responsibilities, will 
have to improve his dribbling and pass- 
ing skills to be a complete pro guard and 
compete against the NBA’s pressure 
defenses. 

Darnell Valentine, University of Kan- 
sas, 6-1, 185, sophomore. Every good 
pro team needs a quarterback, a play- 
making guard who can lead the attack, 
see his open teammates and get them 
the ball. The ideal *‘lead’’ guard must 
not only orchestrate the fast break, but 
put defensive pressure on the opposi- 
tion’s small guard. Valentine fits that 
description better than anyone else in 
the college game today. 

Playing the position in which the pros 
have found the fewest quality prospects 
over the last few years, Valentine is in 
the Norm Nixon, Phil Ford mold in that 
he has the vision to spot a teammate the 
moment he breaks free from his de- 
fender and the quick, strong hands and 
wrists to instantly get the ball to that 
teammate. Very powerful and a poten- 
tially excellent defender, as a freshman 
Valentine led Kansas back to national 
prominence last year. He could be the 
next great all-round NBA lead guard. 

The only aspect of his game that 
needs work is his shooting range, and 
that will come in time. He already 
knows that a 15-foot jump shot has a 
much higher percentage of success than 
an 18-footer, and a 12-footer is better 
still—something a lot of players never 
learn, even in the pros. 


Second Team 


Forwards 

David Greenwood, UCLA, 6-9, 238, 
senior. Greenwood just missed making 
my first team—and in most years, with 
no Birds and O’Korens around, David 
would have been a cinch. Possessor ofa 
fine shooting touch from up to 18 feet, 
the strength to play the collegiate low- 
post position and the foot quickness, 
passing skills and hands to play away 
from and facing the basket, the Bruin 
senior goes about his job in a work- 
manlike manner. 

Greenwood has matured tremen- 
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dously since | first saw him in a high- 
school all-star game four years ago. If he 
continues to improve, he’ll be an excel- 
lent professional. His intelligence al- 
lowed him to make the toughest defen- 
sive switch in the game—from center, 
where you see the entire court in front of 
you, to forward, where you’re most of- 
ten isolated from the ball and need dif- 
ferent footwork techniques. 

Darrell Griffith, Louisville, 6-4, 190, 
junior. I’ve put Griffith, in my opinion 
the most gifted athlete in college basket- 
ball, on my second team rather than first 
because, game in and game out, he 
doesn’t display his unbelievable abili- 
ties. His skills include the finest jumping 
since Dr. J, silky moves that remind me 
of Elgin Baylor and passes that bring 
back memories of Oscar Robertson. 
Griffith is quick with as strong and fast a 
pair of hands as any player in the game. 
When he finally becomes consistent he 
will make my first team. Although he’s 
only 6-4, Griffith is too talented to leave 
offthis second team, which includes a6- 
8 guard, so the team doesn’t suffer a 
height disadvantage. 

Extremely cocky, and prone to talk- 
ing about his ability rather than showing 
it, Darrell this year must prove with his 
play instead of his mouth how good he 
can be. My advice to Darrell would be: 
‘There is a word spelled D-E-F-E-N-S-E. 
It doesn’t mean blocking shots or reach- 
ing around your man to steal the ball. 


It’s hard work, but your teammates and 
the scouts will love you for it.” 


Center 

Mike Gminski, Duke, 6-11, 230, ju- 
nior. My second-team center is a 19- 
year-old junior, a veteran with two 
years of major-college competition 
when most players his age are just be- 
ginning their college careers. Gminski, a 
brilliant student who skipped his high- 
school senior year to enroll in a tough 
academic college, is headed for great- 
ness. Improving every season in each 
phase of the game and already a fine 
shooter from 18 feet, he demonstrates 
maturity and technique rarely found in 
many five-year pro veterans. 

One skill in his arsenal is blocking an 
opponent’s shot and keeping the ball in 
play so it can be turned into a fast break 
instead of smashing the ball into the 
third row of the stands. Gminski is the 
key man on a potentially great Duke 
team with three other pro prospects 
(senior Jim Spanarkel, sophomore for- 
wards Gene Banks and Kenny Den- 
nard) who are coached by Bill Foster in 
the pro style of fast breaks and pressure 
defense. With his potential and school- 
ing in the pro game, Gminski should 
have a head start in the NBA. 


Guards 
Earvin Johnson, Michigan State, 6-8, 
200, sophomore. Michigan State basket- 
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How abouta 
Honda for Christmas? 


With one of these under your 
tree, you won't need lights 

to make things bright. What 
could delight Junior more than 
a Santa-red ATC®70 that 

goes up dunes or over hard- 
packed snow? Or an XR80, the 
ideal play bike for youngsters? 
The family’s scout will love 
exploring trails on a CT70 


or XL75. For the smaller , 


Always wear a helmet and eye protection 


when riding. Designed for operator use only. 


ATC®70, XR80 and Z5OR are for off-road only. Check 
local laws for licensing and age requirements. Expresses not 
available in WA. For free brochure, write: American Honda 
Dept. SX8, Box 50, Gardena, CA 90247. See Yellow 
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Honda Express 


family member, a Z50R 
minibike will go over big. And 
just about everyone will 
want a Honda Express™ 
or Express™ II. Come 
by your dealer now and 
discover a whole store- 
ful of Christmas ideas. To 
further cheer your holiday, 
you'll find prices are lower 
than you might expect! 
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All-Americas 


ball fans and a lot of that state’s sports- 
writers are going to disagree with my 
selection of Earvin **Magic’’ Johnson— 
the tallest ballhandling guard in the 
world—for my second team; they think 
he should be on the first team. 

‘*Magic”’ is a great passer because he 
can make the simple bounce or chest 
pass—which most players learn in 
grammar school but rarely perfect—as 
well as the difficult on-the-move midair 
pass to a cutting teammate. And if two 
men break open at the same time, Ear- 
vin has the instinct to see which one will 
have the better shot—and the timing to 
get him the ball. 

There are some scouts who question 
his outside shooting and I think he must 
quicken his release, get the jump shot 
off faster. When he does get his shot off 
faster, defenders will be forced to play 
him honestly and not sag on potential 
receivers. Thus, his passing will be- 
come even more of a weapon. And if he 
listens to his coach, Jud Heathcote, one 
of the better defensive minds in the na- 
tion, ‘‘Magic’’ has a chance for total 
greatness. 

Jim Spanarkel, Duke, 6-5, 190, senior. 
Spanarkel isn’t very fast, he’s not a 
great jumper. he doesn’t have great 
quickness, he’s pigeon-toed and doesn’t 
look “‘pretty’’ on the court. There are 
many college players with far better 
physical skills than the Duke senior. 

So why is he on my second team? Be- 
cause he’s another great example of an 
overachiever who takes adequate skills 
and combines them with great lead- 
ership and tremendous desire to make 
each on-court moment contribute to 
winning. Few players are so totally in 
command of themselves, so willing to 
pay a physical price, dive on the floor 
for the loose ball and overcome athletic 
shortcomings with brains. 


Third Team 


Forwards 

Rickey Brown, Mississippi State, 6-10, 
225, junior. Three years ago I saw three 
high-school all-star games. Darrell 
Griffith had the most natural talent, 
Mike O’Koren was the toughest and 
most mature player, and a skinny kid 
out of Atlanta named Rickey Brown 
was the best all-round offensive player. 

Very quick, a Bob McAdoo-type 
shooter—the rare tall forward who can 
go to 20 feet and sting opponents with 
jump shots as well as put the ball on the 
floor and take it to the basket—Brown 
has all the potential to be a total player. 
Although starting this year at center, the 
pros see him as a strong forward. When 
his defense improves (and if it doesn’t, it 
will be nobody’s fault but his own), he'll 
be ready for the NBA. 


Arkansas guard Sidney Moncrief (left) 
has a fine jump shot; and though a soph- 
omore, Kansas’ Darnell Valentine (right) 
is the best playmaking guard in college. 


Reggie King, Alabama, 6-6, 225, sen- 
ior. Every pro team has to have a 
‘“‘horse’’ rebounder—the Paul Silas-, 
Maurice Lucas-type of tough boardman 
at both ends of the court who can start 
the break. King is that type of forward. 
One of the strongest college players ina 
long time and an ever-improving jump 
shooter and defender, he has good 
jumping ability and a love of contact. 

If he improves his dribbling under the 
tutelage of C.M. Newton, one of the 
best college coaches, King has an op- 
portunity for NBA greatness. 


Center 

Joe Barry Carroll, Purdue, 7-1, 240, 
junior. For the last two years I’ve writ- 
ten ‘‘at the baby stage of development”’ 
in my Laker reports on Carroll. This will 
be the year—with three- Purdue starters 
having graduated—that Joe Barry, once 
awkwardly unsure of his movements 
and not fully in control of his body, must 
step into the limelight as a “‘young 
adult’’ center. In a couple of years he’s 
got a great chance to be a “‘man”’ cen- 
ter—and when he does, it’s going to be 
lights out fora lot of people inthe NBA. 

Joe Barry was carefully nurtured by 
retired Purdue coach Fred Schaus, one 
of the most respected men in basketball. 
Now, under new coach Lee Rose, the 
20-year-old should explode. 


Guards 
Reggie Carter, St. John’s, 6-3, 165, 
junior. Three years ago the best all- 
round freshman guard I saw was Reggie 
Carter of the University of Hawaii. 


Now at St. John’s, Reggie should be 
ready to show what he can really do. 

Since his original college class will be 
graduating this year, Reggie—despite 
the fact that he’s listed as a junior—will 
be eligible for the next NBA draft. Lou 
Carnesecca, a true gentleman and out- 
standing coach, has told me that if Reg- 
gie has the kind of season he’s capable 
of and is drafted high, Lou would not 
stand in Reggie’s way even though he 
will still have a year’s eligibility. 

Roy Hamilton, UCLA, 6-2, 178, se- 
nior. One of the most improved players 
in the nation last year, Hamilton is jus- 
tifying his first-team high-school All- 
America selection of four years ago. 
Playing very much within the structured 
team concept of UCLA’s offense and 
leading the club defensively, Ham- 
ilton’s statistics are not as impressive as 
a lot of guards who didn’t make this 
third team. 

In a high-school all-star game four 
years ago, going against Reggie Carter, 
Hamilton demonstrated great court 
sense and played Carter to a standstill. 
The only lefthander on my first three 
teams has learned that the ballhandling 
guard has to lead on the floor. 


Added Mention 


Phil Hubbard, Michigan’s 6-7, 210- 
pound senior forward, did not play col- 
lege basketball last year due to a very 
serious preseason knee injury. But he 
can be a premier rebounder, excellent 
defender and fine shooter. I’m sure 
every scout hopes Phil battles back to 
his preinjury greatness. 

And I know one scout who hopes his 
preseason predictions hold up, but the 
emergence of some surprising new su- 
pertalent is great for basketball,too. 
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ey or Fleet Centerfielder, 
ADVANCE TWO SPACES 


Trade Comes Back 
To Haunt You, 
‘RETREAT TWO SPACES 


Aging Late-Season 
Pitching Acquisition 
Wins Two Spot Starts, 
ADVANCE TWO SPACES 
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Crucial Series 


Eight veteran wheeler-dealers who have 
made some of the best trades (Bobby Bonds 
to get Mickey Rivers and Ed Figueroa) and 
the worst (Mickey Rivers and Ed Figueroa 
for Bobby Bonds), here discuss the 
complexities of this risky, fascinating game 


By STEPHEN HANKS 


ecember is the month in which 

baseball conducts its annual 

winter meetings—the “‘all-star 

break” in a hot-stove-league 
season which begins after the last out of 
the World Series and ends when the first 
pitch is thrown in spring training the 
next year. Although over a hundred 
baseball executives attend this conven- 
tion annually (held this year in Orlando, 
FI. from Dec. 4-8) ostensibly to discuss 
baseball legislation, as Cleveland In- 
dians president Gabe Paul says, **Base- 
ball people are at these meetings looking 
to trade.” 

Confronted this year with the weak- 
est free-agent crop since the reentry 
draft began in 1976, ballclubs striving to 
improve will have little alternative to 
the trade market. The winter meetings 
are the climax of the first interleague 
trading period—when trades can be 
made between the National and Ameri- 
can Leagues—which begins at the con- 
clusion of the World Series. (There is 
also a month-long interleague trading 
period during spring training.) Baseball 
general managers contacted by SPORT 
in late September predicted that this 
year’s meetings could produce the most 
deals since 1973—when 26 trades were 
made involving 58 players. According 
to these executives, players on the trad- 
ing block include the two league batting 
champions, the Pirates’ Dave Parker 
(eligible to become a free agent after 
next season) and the Twins’ Rod Carew 
and other stars such as Don Sutton 
(Dodgers), John Montefusco (Giants), 
Bake McBride (Phillies), Nolan Ryan 
(Angels), Ralph Garr (White Sox), and 
the Yankees’ Sparky Lyle and Mickey 
Rivers. 

Over the years, there have been some 
very unorthodox baseball trades. Man- 
agers have been traded for managers, 
players have been traded for managers, 
and once the Chicago Cubs ‘‘traded”’ 
their manager, Lou Boudreau, for their 
announcer, Charlie Grimm. The Los 
Angeles Dodgers’ vice-president, Al 
Campanis, once traded away his own 
son, and in 1954, the New York Yan- 
kees and Baltimore Orioles exchanged 
17 players. 

Although baseball trading is some- 
times seen as a frivolous game played by 
men with expensive hobbies, it is in fact 


a serious, complicated business. 
**There is a misconception that there isa 
lot of intrigue involved in trading,” says 
Gabe Paul, one of the most astute tra- 
ders in the game. *‘All trading is, is con- 
tact and discussion.’’ When he was 
president of the New York Yankees, 
Paul, one day during the winter meet- 
ings in 1975, contacted the California 
Angels and discussed a deal that 
brought the Yankees centerfielder 
Mickey Rivers along with pitcher Ed 
Figueroa in exchange for Bobby Bonds. 
Later that day he contacted the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates and acquired second base- 
man Willie Randolph and pitchers Dock 
Ellis and Ken Brett (both traded since 
then) for George ‘*Doc’’ Medich. These 
two big deals helped turn the Yankees 
from mere contenders into a baseball 
power. 

Trades such as those Paul made are 
the result of extensive planning by base- 
ball front-office personnel. Although 
off-season trades create headlines and 
shock fans, as one baseball executive 
says, ‘‘Since possible deals are dis- 
cussed as early as the playoffs, as far as 
the GMs are concerned, there are very 
few surprises that come out of the meet- 
ings.”” 

In August and September most front 
offices begin examining their trading po- 
sition by perusing reports prepared by 
scouts who have traveled the country 
and evaluated hundreds of ballplayers 
on the major-league and Triple-A level. 
Some teams begin earlier. ‘“‘Once the 
season started,’ explains the Orioles’ 
vice-president Frank Cashen, ‘‘we 
started thinking about the positions we 
needed help in for the following year. 
We'd give our scouts a list of our three 
top-priority needs and this way they 
weren't out there just scouting wildly.”’ 

When clubs are ready to begin talking 
trade in October, most have a priority 
list of the players they will try to obtain. 
‘*But that list has to be realistic,” 
Cashen explains. ** You can’t waste 
your time going after untouchables like 
Eddie Murray of Baltimore or Jason 
Thompson of the Detroit Tigers.’’ And 
what does a team offer to get the players 
they need? *‘Obviously, you try to deal 
from strength,’’ says Chicago White 
Sox owner Bill Veeck. **One thing is to 
know when to trade an aging star before 
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It takes a sharpened technical 
sense to deliver innovation at sensible 
prices. 

Who else but Sony could man- 
age it? We know turntables back- 
wards and forwards. As far back as 
1966, we were breaking ground: in 
that year, we applied a slow-speed, 
servo-controlled motor to turntables. 

Today, we present the PS-X7, X6 
and X5. Three fully automatic, direct 
drive turntables that are a direct chal- 
lenge to the competition. 

And the competition will soon 
find that we've got the features they 
don't want to face. 


The Xtal Lock. 
Xact speed accuracy. 

A traditional servo system 
doesn't serve you well enough. It can 
heat up, creating speed drift. 

More critically, increased fric- 
tion between the stylus and record 
during loud passages can slow the 
speed into a range where a conven- 
tional servo isn't sensitive enough to 
read. But your conventional ears can. 

Sony's X-tal Lock system cannot 
be accused of the above. A quartz 
generator perfectly regulates the 
servo, locking in speed electronically. 
It’s impervious to temperature, load, 
or voltage changes. 


Our brushless and slot-less 
is matchless. 


Sony's new motor gives brushes 
the brush. The ring shaped perma- 


nent magnet rotor and fixed coil elimi- 


nate cogging. The torque is high. The 
rotation smooth. The aoa quick. 


Sony's S 


Monitoring Syst 
of tiny State Teiopets 
The X-tal Lock system is worth 
x-actly nothing, unless the right infor- 
mation is relayed to it. Our system 
uses a precise magnetic pulse signal, 
recorded on the platter's outer rim. 


Sony PS-X7 


An &-pole magnetic pick-up head 
receives it. Then transmits it to the 
servo electronics. 

Most systems use only one pole. 
By using 8—and averaging them—we 
get above average accuracy. 


Want functional controls? 
The case is closed! 


Our dust cover lives down’to its 
name. It remains closed, protecting 
record and machine, allowing imme- 
diate access to controls without lifting 
the cover. (On the X7 and X6, the 
controls are touch sensitive.) 

Underneath the cover, you'll find 
a safety clutch mechanism to protect 
the tone arm, should it accidentally 
be grabbed while in motion. 

And on the X7 and X6, an opti- 
cal sensing system—to automatically 
return the arm at record’s end. (In 
the X7, a carbon fiber tone arm.) 


These turntables are even worth 
more dead, than alive. Because their 
cabinets are made from an acousti- 
cally dead material. They won't vibrate. 

Vibration is also cut by our thick 
rubber mat, heavy aluminum platter 
and viscous filled rubber feet. (The 
X7's mat is filled with the same 
damping material). 

Much has been engineered into 
these turntables that we haven't men- 
tioned, including lightweight tone 
arms with a cast aluminum alloy 
headshell. 

So tightly built are they that we 
didn’t even have room for bigger 
prices. 


Cartridges are not included 
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Trades 


he loses market value. Also, if you think 
you have a top minor-league prospect 
who you are sure can step in and be a 
starter, it gives you a tradeable veteran. 
The best way to make a trade, though, is 
when you have an excess of pitchers. 
You can give up a pitcher for something 
you need and in doing that you’re not 
trying to outsmart somebody, you're 
merely trying to get value received. But 
when you try to deal a pitcher for a 
pitcher, you’re in a process of direct 
confrontation. I’ve had less success that 
way.” 

However systematic the approach to 
trading, it can never be infallible, and in 
recent years, trading has become more 
complex. Under the new player-man- 
agement agreement enacted in 1976, un- 
signed players with six or more years in 
the majors can become free agents and 
ten-year veterans who have been with 
their current club for five consecutive 
years, can veto a trade to a team they 
don’t want to play for. 

‘*‘Trades are more difficult to make 
than ever because of multiyear con- 
tracts, no-trade contracts and that five- 
and-ten rule,’’ says New York Mets 
general manager Joe McDonald, who in 
1977 traded a famous five-and-ten man 
named Tom Seaver. *‘Now you have to 
ask a team what a player’s salary is and 
what the terms of his contract are before 
you can even start discussing a trade.” 

‘‘There are many players a team 
might want to trade for but don’t be- 
cause they can’t afford to pay the con- 
tract,”’ Veeck says. ‘*Take a guy I had, 
Richie Zisk. Most teams would be very 
hesitant to trade for him now because of 
the ten-year contract he signed with 
Texas.” 

‘And if a club knows it can’t pay a 
guy playing out his option,”’’ ex-Boston 
Red Sox GM Dick O’Connell says, ‘‘it 
has to trade him. A noncontending team 
would be more inclined to trade a star on 
his option year for two or three players 
it knows will help it for the future. The 
fans just have to bear with it.”’ 

That is what Veeck was doing when 
he traded Bobby Bonds to the Texas 
Rangers last May for Claudell Washing- 
ton. Veeck had acquired Bonds from 
the California Angels the previous De- 
cember to offset the loss of Zisk and Os- 
car Gamble, two White Sox sluggers 
who had played out their options and 
signed elsewhere. Veeck soon realized 
he would not be able to satisfy Bonds’ 
salary demands, so Veeck dealt him. 

“If Judge Landis [baseball’s first 
commissioner] were alive, he would 
look very closely into a business where 
you get a couple of players you know 
you're not going to sign and make them 
heroes like Zisk and Gamble were,” 
says Frank Lane, the 79-year-old for- 
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Trades 


mer general manager of the White Sox, 
Indians, Cardinals and Kansas City 
Athletics. ‘* You're just playing a game 
with the fans,”* says Lane, who is now a 
superscout for the Angels. 

**But wouldn't the fans feel cheated 
more if we didn’t have those players for 
even a year?’’ responds Veeck. **At 
least you're providing the fans with 
good quality for some period of time. 
Had we gotten off to the good start I had 
envisioned, maybe we would have 
drawn enough people to have afforded 
Bonds. But when we got off poorly, it 
became expedient to get someone we 
could keep for several years.” 

Three sure things in life are death, 
taxes and an off-season Bobby Bonds 
trade. The 32-year-old outfielder has 
296 career home runs, 896 RBIs, 407 
stolen bases, 1.656 hits and a lifetime 
average over .270, but when Bonds was 
dealt with pitcher Len Barker to the 
Cleveland Indians for pitcher Jim Kern 
and infielder Larvell Blanks in October, 
it was Bonds’ fifth trade in four years. 

Veeck revealed his reasons for ac- 
quiring Bonds from the Angels in De- 
cember, 1977: **To a certain degree, it 
Was acosmetic move. We knew it would 
give the fans something to talk about 
during the winter. We knew at the time 
that we'd probably have very little 
chance of signing him. But the players 
we were most interested in were the two 
young players we received, Thad Bos- 
ley and Dick Dotson, who is a great 
pitching prospect.” 

“We were really happy Bonds had a 
good year in ‘77,’* Lane says, *‘because 
we needed pitching and catching, and 
by trading Bonds we got Chris Knapp. 
who won 14 games for us; Dave Frost, a 
guy who is gonna be a helluva pitcher; 
and a good young catcher in Brian 
Downing.”’ 

“The thing about Bonds is,’ says a 
major-league scout who wished to re- 
main anonymous, “‘his stats are great, 
but if you had him on your team you'd 
want to kill the S-O.B. He doesn’t put 
out a hundred percent unless he plays 
against a team that traded him.” 

Texas Ranger owner Brad Corbett 
thought Bonds could help his team wina 
pennant, so he traded Washington to 
Chicago and signed Bonds to a five- 
year, $2-million contract. But the 
Rangers ended the season tied for sec- 
ond place with 87 victories. 

**T thought we were a stronger ball- 
club with Bonds [who hit 29 home runs 
and 82 RBIs for Texas], but with a good 
pitcher like Kern, we feel we’re even 
stronger,’* Corbett says about the latest 
Bonds deal. 

Corbett (the owner of the Rangers 
since 1974), like the Atlanta Braves’ 
Ted Turner and the Yankees’ George 


Bobby Bonds isa star, but also trade bait, 
going from California to Chicago to 
Texas to Cleveland in ten months. 


Steinbrenner, plays a fundamental role 
in player acquisitions despite having 
minimal baseball experience, Can Brad 
Corbett compete on the trade market 
against veteran baseball execs? 

“Yes, he can,’ says Baltimore Oriole 
superscout Jim Russo. “I have a very 
high regard for Corbett and think he’s a 
very astute guy. Although he is new at 
it, he has a very good grasp of the 
game.” 

“Corbett couldn't be as astute as the 
more experienced executives,’ Lane 
contends. **When it comes to running a 
ballclub, | would feel safer giving a 
three-year-old baby a handful of razor 
blades. Corbett’s a nice guy, but he’s 
gonna be one of the nicest bankrupt 
guys I’ve ever seen. How could he sign 
Richie Zisk to a ten-year contract? The 
guy has leg injuries, he can’t run, he has 
a bad arm, he’s practically a cripple.” 

“T don’t think signing Zisk to a ten- 
year contract is any different from 
Lane's team, California, signing Don 
Baylor, an injury-riddled guy, to a six- 
year contract,”’ responds Corbett. **Ex- 
perienced pros made some of the worst 
trades in baseball history. Pros made 
the Lou Brock for Ernie Broglio trade, 
the Ken Singleton and Mike Torrez for 
Dave McNally deal and the Nolan Ryan 
for Jim Fregosi trade. I haven't made all 
good trades, but the 11-player deal we 
made last year turned out great for us.” 

Corbett was referring to the “*block- 
buster” trade of last year’s winter meet- 
ings. It involved four teams and such 
stars as pitchers Jon Matlack (who went 
from the New York Mets to the 
Rangers) and Bert Blyleven (Texas to 
Pittsburgh), first baseman Willie Mon- 
tanez (Atlanta to Texas to the Mets) and 
outfielder Al Oliver (Pittsburgh to 
Texas). 

The deal took Corbett only two days 
to engineer, But some less complicated 


trades can take much longer to com- 
plete. It often depends on the bargaining 
techniques of the GMs involved. As 
Veeck explains, ** You have some oper- 
ators who put a maximum value on their 
players and a low value on yours. We 


just don’t waste time with them.” 


In a 1968 SPORT article on trading, 
former manager and GM Paul Richards 
said, “It’s always easy to find some- 
body willing to give you a biscuit for a 
loaf of bread.”’ He used Cincinnati Reds 
president Bob Howsam as an example. 
When Mets GM Joe McDonald was 
negotiating the Tom Seaver deal as the 
trade deadline approached in June of 
1977, he found Howsam offering a 
bunch of biscuits for the man then re- 
garded as the best pitcher in baseball. 

“T had to fight for the players we got 
in that deal,*’ McDonald says. **We 
wanted Pat Zachry but they offered 
other pitchers who were not as good. 
We needed an infielder and wanted 
Doug Flynn, who the scouts said was 
the best-fielding second baseman in 
baseball. But Howsam didn’t want to 
give Flynn up either, And when I asked 
for outfielder Steve Henderson, who 
was playing on their Triple-A farm 
team, Howsam said, "You can’t have 
him, he’s our best.’ I said, “No, Bob, 
your best are your starters—RoSe, Mor- 
gan, Foster, Bench, Griffey and Con- 
cepcion.’ I didn’t even ask for any of 
those guys because I knew he wouldn't 
trade them. But Howsam forgot we 
were talking about Tom Seaver.” 

Howsam didn’t outsmart the Mets, 
but in 1971 he made two of the most one- 
sided trades in baseball history. The 
Reds’ president acquired outfielder 
George Foster from the Giants for in- 
fielder Frank Duffy and pitcher Vern 
Geishert who wound up his major- 
league career with a I-l record. Six 
months later Howsam traded Lee May, 
Tommy Helms and Jimmy Stewart to 
the Astros for Joe Morgan, Denis 
Menke, Jack Billingham, Cesar Gero- 
nimo and Ed Armbrister. Since those 
deals, Morgan has won two Most Valu- 
able Player Awards. Foster one, and the 
Reds have won two World Champion- 
ships. 

**Howsam built up Cincinnati, but 
don’t overlook Spec Richardson,”’ says 
Frank Lane. **Spec was Houston’s GM 
when that Morgan deal was made. It 
was just awful.” 

Richardson, presently the GM for the 
San Francisco Giants, was the Astros’ 
GM from 1967-°75, during which time he 
traded away players good enough to 
constitute an all-star team. In addition 
to trading Morgan, Geronimo and Bil- 
lingham, Richardson also dealt away 
sluggers Jim Wynn and Rusty Staub, 
and pitchers Mike Cuellar and Mike 
Marshall, all of whom played on pen- 
nant-winning clubs elsewhere. In return 
the Astros received Claude Osteen, 


77 
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Trades 


Jesus Alou, Curt Blefary, Don Bosch, 
and other players who were unable to 
help the. Astros seriously contend for 
the pennant during Richardson’s tenure 
with the club. Richardson was soundly 
criticized by Houston fans and sports- 
writers. 

““Tdon’t worry about criticism,” 
Richardson says. *‘The criticism comes 
from the press and they don’t know 
what the hell theyre writing about any- 
way. You go back to the time that Mor- 


| gan trade was made and there wasn’t 


one Houston paper that said it was a bad 
deal, and the Cincinnati papers gavé 
Howsam hell.”” 
‘ Richardson has salvaged his scarred 
reputation with the Giants, who were 
battling for a division title last season 
until a September slump knocked them 
from contention. The key to the Giants’ 
resurgence was pitcher Vida Blue, 
whom Richardson acquired from the 
Oakland A’s last March. Blue was ob- 
tained for Gary Thomasson (since 
traded to the Yankees), Gary Alexander 
(since traded to the Indians), shortstop 
Mario Guerrero, three young pitchers 
and $400,000. 

“It took a lot of fortitude to make that 


deal,’’ Richardson says. “‘The day of 


the trade there were about 40 phone 
calls between the A’s and us. We talked 


Vida Blue was acquired by the Giants, 
won 18 games and helped restore the tar- 
nished image of GM Spec Richardson. 


from six in the morning until just before 
the midnight deadline on the second in- 
terleague trading period. In my files, | 
have 16 pages of paper filled with pro- 
posals we made to the A’s. Luckily, we 
finally agreed on something.” 
Sometimes not making a trade can 
prove more beneficial than making one. 
One of baseball's most venerated pro- 
verbs is: “‘The best trades are the ones 
you don’t make.*’ Frank Lane de- 
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scribed one *‘nontrade’’ which took 
place three years ago at the meetings in 
Hollywood, FI.: “‘Gene Autry [the An- 
gels’ owner] corners me and says, 
‘Frank, we can get Reggie Jackson and 
Sal Bando from the A’s for Frank Tan- 
ana and Dave Chalk.’ I said to him, 
‘Gene, you walk out that door and wait 
until you hear Reggie is traded to an- 
other club. If there was ever an 
untouchable, it’s Frank Tanana.’ [Tan- 
ana has won over 80 games in five years 
of pitching for the Angels.] Outfielders 
compared to great pitchers are a dime a 
dozen. If you don’t have the courage of 
your convictions and resist deals like 
that, you shouldn't be in the trading 
game.” 

Although GMs play the trading game 
primarily to improve their teams, ac- 
cording to O'Connell, **Some teams feel 
they have an obligation to the press and 
the fans back home to make trades. 
That’s when trading is for publicity and 
public relations.” Says Lane: ‘Trading 
is very important for advance ticket 
sales. If you don’t do a goddamn thing, 
you're going to have a hard time selling 
tickets to people.” 

Gabe Paul strongly disagrees. ** You 
should never trade for winter head- 
lines—you should trade for summer re- 
sults,’ Paul says. ““You have.to block 
all other pressures, like fans and the 
press, out of your mind.’* O'Connell 

(Continued on page 82) 


JSSIANS are comins! 


OU TO PICKTHE NHL ALLSTAR TEAM TO BEAT THEM. 


This year, it’s up to you tosenda 
winning team into hockey’s hottest 


fight, the NHL Challenge Cup. For the 


NHLPA 


Bess 


first time, the fans will select the NHL 
All-Star first team that battles the 
Soviet All-Stars for world supremacy at 
Madison Square Garden, February 8, 10 and 11. 
Pick up your free ballot at the Wilkinson 
All-Star display in participating stores. While you're 
ere, take up our challenge to try a superb Wilkinson 
blade: buy our specially marked Bonded blades or 
‘Wilkinson II cartridges and you get the razor free. 


Dest 


Running shoes by Converse. 


Now, SPORT offers you custom- 
designed shirts and shorts. The hand- 
some red accents on white give you 
the look of a winner. And the blend of 
cotton and polyester helps you keep 
your cool even in really hot weather. 
Both shirt and shorts are designed for 
maximum comfort and maximum 
absorbency, full cut to American sizes, 
with action-easy elasticized waist for 
the shorts. 


‘Shirts come in men's sizes small 
(34-36), medium (38-40), large 
(42-44), X-large (44-46). Companion 
sizes for the shorts are men’s X-small 
(24-26), small (28-30), medium 
(32-34), large (36-38), with X-large 
(40-42) available. We also offer the 
shirt in boy’s medium (size 10-12) and 
large (14-16), for the younger males of 
the family. Most women will be well fit- 
ted by ordering their shirts and shorts 
in the smaller men’s sizes. 


Specially priced, for SPORT mag- 
azine readers, the shirts are $4.50 
each; the matching all-purpose shorts 
are $4.50 a pair. Please add $.40 per 
item for postage and handling. To 
order yours today, fill out the coupon 
below and send check or money order 
to SPORT, Dept. 842, 1419 West Fifth 
Street, Wilton, lowa 52778. At this 
attractive price, order extras—for 
yourself, for a gift, for the family team! 


r 
| SPORT, Dept. 842 
| 1419 West Fifth Street 
| Wilton, lowa 52778 
| Please indicate size and quantity desired (consult 
| paragraph two above for women’s sizes): 
_______#7974 SPORT Tee Shirt (Ss) 

@ $4.50 plus $.40 p&h $i 
large 


____Men's small ____med. 
___X-large ____Boy’s med. ____ Boy's large 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
____ #7975 SPORT All-Purpose Shorts | 
@ $4.50 plus $.40 p&h nn 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

J 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ____Men's X-small ____small ___ med. 

| large X-large 

Add sales tax (N.Y. & lowa) $— a 
| Total enclosed $ 

| 

| Name 
Address _ : —— — 
| City _ =— = 


| State = Zip 
L 
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SHOULDERS 


If youre into fitness, 


Bullworker puts 
it all together 
inonly 

5 minutes a day: 


“Looking for a fitness program that’s fast, easy and gets results 
right away?,” asks fitness expert, Bob Breton. ‘‘Bullworker puts 
it all together. In just 5 minutes a day you can give your body a 
complete fitness workout: shoulders, back, arms, chest, ab- 
domen and legs. 


It's fast: each exercise takes only 7 seconds, once a day. 


It’s easy: any man between 15 and 65 in good general health 
can run through the whole program without getting tired. 


You see your progress right from the very first day on the built- 
in Powermeter gauge. After two to three weeks of training, most 
men can expect to measure an extra inch or two of muscle on 
their shoulders, chest and biceps—and an inch or two less flab 
around the middle. 


And that’s just the start: there are specialized exercises for 
building-up or trimming down any part of your body you want to. 
What’s more, since Bullworker training is progressive, you 
perform better each time. Yet the training always seems easy 
since with every workout your strength increases by about 
1%—that’s an increase of up to 50% in the first three months. 


See your strength “| earn my living by keeping execu- 
tives in top shape,” says Bob. ‘‘My 
GROWING customers want results and they 
day by day on the want them fast. | recommend Bull- 
built-in patented worker for one reason only: because 
POWERMETER | it’s the most advanced fitness trainer 
on the market and you better believe 
it" 
To receive complete details about 
Bullworker Fitness training, mail cou- 


pon for FREE BOOKLET today. No 
obligation, no salesman will visit. 


BULLWORKER SERVICE, Dept. sw3465 
BOOKLET 201 Lincoin Blvd., P.O. Box X, Middlesex, N.J. 08846 


Please send me my FREE full color brochure 


; WY 24 pages of 
/ aN Ne || action photos 
\ \ if Bullworker ma} in full color 
\ v4 \ /, \ show you how 

ee i) to builda 

ha powerful body 
| in just five 
minutes a day 


4 


- 


al 


© BULLWORKER SERVICE 
201 Lincoln Blvd., P.0. Box X 
Middlesex, N.J. 08846 


about BULLWORKER without obligation. No 
salesman will visit. 


Nanée=———_———_—_ > — _ > ee Age: 


please print 


Street Apt. No. 


City 


State —Zip. —— 
Canada: Home delivery duty paid. Ask for FREE booklet. 
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Sport Goes Shopping... 


The Steam Roadster 
Beautifully constructed in the finest steel 
bodywork and chassis, diecast alloy 
wheels, headlights and steering wheel and 
copper steam parts, all highly finished to 
exacting standards. An amazing and pow- 
erful 15¥2" long. Fuel included. Shipped 
from England by the world's most promi- 
nent manufacturer of steam engine prod- 
ucts. $79.95 ppd. Allow 4-6 weeks for deliv- 
ery. Send for brochure of complete product 
line. Executive Gifts Co., Dept. SM, 253-04 
81st Ave., Floral Park, NY 11004. 


MARKET PLACE 


For ad rates-Classified, 


OF INTEREST TO ALL 


a 

GENUINE INDIAN AND GOLD JEWELRY B LE- 
* SALE! Details $2.00. (Refundable). Lange ELOY WHOL ‘ 
7th St, Phoenix, AZ 85014 


RECORDS, TAPES: blank. prerecorded © Catalog $100 Tower. 
Lewes, Del, 19958 


* WHOLE MOVIES AT HALF PRICE! Three terrific classic 
comedieés starring Laurel and Hardy. W.C Fields or Buster 
Keaton on sale now Outstanding values. Uproarious fun. Send 
$1.00 for information and sixty-eight page Film Catalog listing 
Sports documentaries, Comedies, westerns, Gramas, horror and 
others. (Or send $1.00 for Video Catalog with more than 140 
titles | Write: Blackhawk Films, Dep. 4664. Davenport, |A 52808 
FIGHT. BACK? Dont let inflation beat you' $5.00 Trial Subscrip- 
tion. Survival Publications, 2068 North Lyndhurst Camatillo 
CA 93010 
MILLION DOLLAR Canadian Government Lottery Free Infor 
mation. Monaco, Box 459. Port Credit, Ontario, Canada L5G-4M1 
* POEMS SET TO MUSIC! Nashville Music Productions, Box 
40001-MG, Nashville, TN 37204 
OVERNMENT SURPLUS 
JEEPS — $59.30! CARS — $33.50! 200,000 Items’ Government 
Surplus, Most Comprehensive Directory Available tells how 
Where to buy—Your Area. $2.00. Moneyback Guarantee! Goy- 
ernment Information Services. Dept. XA-12, Box 99249. Sar 
Francisco, CA 94109 
SALESME: ANTED 
EARN BIG COMMISSIONS Soliciting celinquent accounts. No 
collecting or investment Metropolitan Finance, 1129 West 41st 
Kansas City, MO_ 
BUSINESS — MONEY MAKING 
ok FREE! NEW Way to Make Money! Easy Profitable. Write 
Financial Columnist Alan Shawn Feinstein. Box 2065M 
Cranston, R.1. 02905 
HOMEWORKERS: $1,000-$3,000 monthly! Free Details Send 
S.A.S.E.: Gateway, Box 386, Edwardsville. IL 62025 
$480 WEEKLY! Home Malling Program. Alltime, Box 2513)-MA 
Tamarac, FL 33320 a 
* WIN FORTUNES i U.S. Oil drawings. S25. Tax deductible 
tee can return up 10 $100,000 Details, Milligan, Box 3408A 
Boulder, CO 80307, so <0 
$3000.00 MONTHLY. Siart immediately Stuff envelopes at 
home. Information. send self-addressed stamped anvelope 
Village, Box 508-GGG, West Covina, CA 91793 
ok $250 PROFIT/THOUSAND POSSIBLE Stulfing-Mailing 
Envelopes! Offer: stamped addressed envelope, Universal 
A:-G 12 78. X16180. Fi_ Lauderdale 33318 
$480.00 WEEKLY! Unique Mailing Program Free 
Johnson, 10627A Monroe, Blaine, Minn 55434 
te $1200.00 MONTHLY Correcting Pupils Lessons’! Start 
immediately, Free Report Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope. Home. Box 9201-SFHG, San Diego, CA 92109 
OF INTEREST TO MEN 
FOOTBALL INFORMATION! Win College Pro Weekly, Hendon 
Enterprise, Box 507, Belzoni, MS 39038 
SLEEP-LEARNING — HYPNOTISM 
SLEEP-LEARNING—HYPNOTISM! Sirange Catalog Tree! Aula 
suggestion, Box 24-PT Olympia, Washington. _ 
HYPNOTISM REVEALED! Free Ilustrated Details 
12015 Sherman Hoad, North Hollywood. GA 91605 
PERSONAL — MISCELLANEOUS 
CONFIDENTIAL INTRODUCTIONS: Write: Golden West Club 
Box 765-D. San Fernando, CA 9 —s 
ARE YOU LONELY? De ey TSRDIETEEta "Men W 
$1.00. Ladysmith, Box 568604. Lighthouse Point FL 
BEAUTIFUL MEXICAN GIRLS will write youl Free ptiotos, infor 
mation ‘Latins’, Box 1716-SM. Chula Vista, CA 92012 


An ATLAS BODY?in7 ae 


my method of DYNAMIC-TENSION 
starts giving results you can 
feel and your friends will 

notice, Big, useful muscles, 

Gain weig t, if needed, Lose 

" Send your name an 


Details 


Powers 


“pot belly. 
address for 32-page book—FREE, 
CHARLES ATLAS, 49 West 23rd St.. 
New York, N.Y, ioo10 Dept. 167Z 


Trades 


(Continued from page 78) 


concurs: *‘Sometimes you'll trade for a 
260 hitter without power. like Denny 
Doyle was when we got him from Cali- 
fornia, and the fans will scream, "Why 
did you get a bum like that?” We did it 
because he can make the double play, 
advance the runner, lay down a bunt, hit 
the ball to the right side with men on 
base or hit-and-run. Fans don’t think 
about those things, but dealing is 
serious and done for a purpose.” 
Despite all the detailed scouting re- 
ports, the high-level meetings and the 
intense negotiations, trading does have 
its simple and comical touches. For ex- 
ample, the historic Tom Seaver trade 
was significantly influenced by Joe 
McDonald’s 17-year-old son, Jody. 
“The morning of the trade, I got up at 
seven,’ McDonald recalls. “*As 'm 
getting dressed my son says to me, 
ment youre not getting enough for Sea- 
I yelled, ‘That's it, I quit.” How- 
sam and I had already pretty much 
agreed on Henderson, Flynn and 
Zachry. but my son kept yelling, “You 
gotta get Dan Norman, you gotta get 
Norman,’ [Norman was another highly 
regarded Reds prospect.] At 7:30 I call 


Howsam before meeting with the Mets” 
board of directors about the Seaver 
trade—the biggest meeting of my ca- 
reer—and | say, “Bob, | cannot recom- 
mend the deal unless you include Nor- 
man.’ He says. ‘Youcan’tdo this to me, 
it’s not fair.” Then, reluctantly, he said, 
‘Okay.’ If Norman becomes a star, the 


Mets can thank my son.” a 


ANSWERS 
from page 11 


1—a. 2—c. 3—c, 4—a. 5—b. 6—c (347 against 
Washington St. in 1976). 7—a, in 1976. 8—a-2, 
b-3, c-4, d-1, 9—c. 10—b. 11—b. 12—Los An- 
geles Lakers (Kenny Carr, Brad Davis and 


Norm Nixon), 13—a. 14—b (with San Diego in 
1969-'70 and Capital Bullets in 1973-'74). 15— 
a-4, b-1, c-2, d-3. 16—b. 17—b (63). 18—c 
(Brian Trottier-123, Denis Potvin-94, Mike 
Bossy-91, Clark Gilles-85). 19—a. 20—a. 
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SEE YOUR MUSCLES 
GROW DAY BY DAY! 


YOU'LL PUT ON INCHES OF 
POWERFUL MUSCLES 
ON YOUR BODY! 


Our New System will develop muscles so fantastic that your 
muscles and strength will seem to be almost Super-Human! 
Thousands have doubled or tripled their strength while following 
our unique methods. It is actually possible to have everyday 
muscular growth while following our body-building system! Im- 
agine what you could accomplish while following our methods? 
Regardless of the shape you’re in, WE CAN IMPROVE YOUR 
BODY 100%! Your own friends won’t recognize your body when 
we get done with it FANTASTIC, BUT TRUE! 

This system is actually 200 to 300% more effective in muscle- 
building than any form of isometrics. Don’t confuse this method 
with any form of isometrics — this is a ‘full-contractional’ body- 
building system. Full Contractional Methods enable you to ob- 
tain a FULL MUSCLE PUMP — which is absolutely necessary 
in muscular growth. Our methods leave nothing to chance — our 
system develops your body TOTALLY! 


® © © SKINNY? 


TAKE 
YOUR CHOICE! 
You CanDoThis... > 


6 BUILD POWERFUL ~ 
MUSCLES....FAST! v 
@ LOSE FAT! ' 


@ GAIN MUSCULAR 
WEIGHT! 


@ DOUBLE OR TRIPLE 
YOUR STRENGTH! 


@ TRIM YOUR WAIST! 
@FEEL BETTER 


LS 4 MN Geip> MUSCLES WILL - 
Se ON OS COAPPEAR ... . 


Shape-Up, Get 


that waistline i! za 0 ae eee 
down ae 7 FAT? “Dp <y, YOUR NEW 
muscularize it! FAT WILL ys “Sai MUSCLES WILL 


DISAPPEAR fSv| (7X) (/\\ __ FEEL LIKE 


REPLACED BY \ Af \ ( ry T y! 

MUSCLES! U/ \ I D NAM TE! 

= = om 
Universal, Dept.-SP-2 

9 Box 6694 

Detroit, Mich. 48240 


You bet | want MUSCLES - rush me your FREEZ 


BE GREAT-BE SOMEBODY SPECIAL! 


Improve your health, self-confidence and your outlook on life as 
you become more muscular. Regardless of your age, height or 
present build, we’ll help you build a fabulous body, ousands of 
peopis have taken this course with fantastic results — why not you? 

atever you look like today, we can improve on it. We guaran- 
tee it!!! 


or even 50 inches! 


ARMS — Develop-big, powerful SHOULDERS — Get rid of those 
O arms—the kind girls love to be / puny shoulders! Instead, fill Booklet and all your Colorful Brochures!! | am __{/ I 
held in! Command respect from your shirts with bulging muscles! sending you 25c to help cover postage and hand-\ \ 
AN 
everyone you meet! [[] LEGS — Put some muscle on ling costs. (please PRINT clearly) —> a 
[EJ CHEST — Is your chest sunken those spindly legs! Muscular 
oy ununprersives No more! legs will give you extra power | 
sy to bu a massive lik ’ 
chest. You can measure 45, 47, ora ite oe Be een Name Age | 


[1] BACK — Develop your upper [] {Mats the way your abs should 
back, and get that outstanding ! yy bell 
"V-Shape!” Often within one look. Get rid of your pot-belly, 
week you'll be able to see that improve your digestion, and get 
wedge formation begin to take that washboard waist—all when 
shape — it’s a real attention- you develop those abdominal 
getter! muscles! 


Address 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY = 
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(Continued from page 4) 


SERIES MADNESS 
Congratulations on David Fisher's ar- 
ticle ‘Confessions of a World Series 
junkie” (October). | remember the hours 
| spent trying to coax Mickey Mantle into 
an upper-decker or give Whitey Ford an 
extra three feet on his fastball. | was a 
World Series junkie, but as the Bauer's, 
Richardson’s and Berra’s have faded, 
so has my addiction. 
Steven Klerman 


Woodbridge, Va. © 


RUNNING BACK FLAK 
| am highly disappointed in Jim Ben- 
agh’s article, “Thriving and surviving as 
an NFL running back” (September). It is 
pretty sad when you pick ten of football's 
greatest ballcarriers and don't mention 

Franco Harris. 

Steve Lipka 
Wallingford, Ct. 


Tony Dorsett is the most arrogant, ob- 
noxious, conceited man in football. After 
playing pro ball for one year, he thinks 
he’s God's gift—his head is so big, I’m 
surprised his helmet still fits. 

Christine Coia 
Roch, N.Y. 


To include Dorsett is premature and a 
joke. | hope SPORT is not becoming 
“Cowboy Crazy.” The Cowboys already 
“own” a television network, CBS (Cow- 
boy Broadcasting System). Is your 
magazine its house organ? 

Gary Sakai 
Seattle, Wa. 


SMASH HIT 
Praises to SPORT for “The smashing 
Ms. Navratilova” (September). Richard 
O’Connor has shown us not only the 
sensitivity, but also the strength of this 
admirable woman. It’s encouraging for 
every athlete—male or female—to read 
about Martina’s personal triumph. 
Name withheld 
New York, N.Y. 


Richard O’Connor has proven once 
again his ability to use perception and 
humor and style to make a great story— 
unlike that crumb Robert Ward, whose 
stories reek of venom. 

Nancy Coombe 
Tucson, Az. 


I'm converted. For years I've despised 
Martina Navratilova; to me, she was a 
spoiled athlete. However, after reading 
your story, | feel ashamed for rooting 
against her. What an athlete she is. 

Dee Robertson 
Matawan, N.J. 


PENALTY ON THE NFL 
Your article on the NFL game-plan 
changes in the September SPORT 
really explained how rotten the NFL is 
getting. | have always liked watching a 
good defensive team, but | guess | won't 
be seeing that this year. The NFL should 
make some rules affecting the offense. 
Troy Franzer 
Ukiah, Ca. 


ALL-AMERICA REVIEW 
After reading through “The 1978 col- 
lege football All-America Preview” (Sep- 
tember), | was alarmed to find that you 
had omitted Nebraska’s |.M. Hipp from 
your offensive backfield. | think that Mr. 
Hipp deserves a little ink in an article like 
yours. But! still enjoyed your selections. 
John Green, Jr. 
Santa Barbara, Ca. 


Charles Alexander's past accom- 
plishments and eye-popping statistics at 
Louisiana State University surely make 
him the top Heisman candidate among 
the All-Americas in Gil Brandt's preview. 

Bill Scoggins 
Norfolk, Va. 


Does Gil Brandt limit his scouting to 
the South and West only? | find it unreal 
that not one school from the East had a 
player on his first team. What about 
Keith Dorney of Penn State or Gordon 
Jones and Jeff Delaney of Pittsburgh? 

Craig Colpo 
Apollo, Pa. 


SOCCER UBER ALLES 
| sympathize with Franz Beckenbauer 
(“The world’s finest soccer player finds 
peace in America,’’ September) and 
what he’s going through with his own 
people. Why is national pride carried to 
such an extreme? Can't his people let 

the man live in peace? 

Raymond Morales 
Bronx, N.Y. 


ERRATUM 
The October '78 issue was fine except 
for the SPORT Quiz. Question 18 stated 
that Boyer, Cepeda, Musial, Gibson, 
and Torre were the five St. Louis Cardi- 
nals chosen as MVPs in the National 
League. Actually, there were ten. Did 
you forget Frank Frisch (1931), Dizzy 
Dean (1934), Joe Medwick (1937), Mort 
Cooper (1942), and Marty Marion 
(1944)? 
Mark Portaro 
Radcliffe, Ky. 


EDITOR’S REPLY: The question should 
have read: “Most Valuable Players in 
the National League since 1945.” We 
regret the printing error. 


Letters To SPORT 
641 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10022 


TO A SPORT 
THIS XMAS 


AND BE A HERO TO YOUR 

FRIENDS AND RELATIVES! 

Special Holiday Rate (for 12 issues): 

First subscription (your own or gift) $4.97 

Each additional subscription only $3.97 
(same 12 issues cost $12.00 on the newsstand!) 


No need to pay now. We'll bill you in January 
1979, when your gift subscriptions start. 


MY NAME 


AD RE a 

EN TATE <P | 

GIFT TO: 

ADDRESS 

GUT ne STATE en 
While you're at it, LD) enter or UKS1 


(] renew my subscription, too. 
Please use a separate sheet to list additional 
gifts. Handsome gift cards provided FREE! 


Please use a separate sheet to list additional gifts. 
Offer expires December 31, 1978. Good only in U.S. 
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First Class 
Permit No. 5013 
Des Moines, 
Iowa 


Business Reply Mail 
No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Postage will be paid by: S| 


Box 5014 aera 
Des Moines, Iowa 50340 CT 


First Class 
Permit No. 6131 
Des Moines, 
lowa 


Business Reply Mail 
No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Postage will be paid by: 


SPORT a 


P.O. Box 5014 
Des Moines, lowa 50340 
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YES, deliver SPORT Ths 
every month at these 
super, bargain rates! 


[J] Send me 12 issues... 
for only $4.97. 


Saves 58% off the newsstand price of $12.00/16% off 
the basic subscription price of $5.94. 


MR./MS. 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


. STATE ZIP 
(| Send me 24 issues... | Check one (] New Subscription 
for only $7.97. Renewal 


This basic subscription rate saves 66% off the 
newsstand price of $24.00/11% off the basic 
subscription price of $9.00. 


Offer good only in U.S. through 12/31/79, 
Allow 8 weeks for delivery of first issue. 
Offer date: December 1978 

(] Payment enclosed [J Bill me later 


First Class 
Permit No. 6131 


Des Moines, 
lowa 


Business Reply Mail 
No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


pe age es ig paid by: 


Magazine 
P.O. Box 5014 
Des Moines, Iowa 50340 
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for only $7.97 (Save 66% off newsstand price/11% off basic subscription price.) 
JYS1 


GAIN 


if you return this 
post paid card today! 


_] YES, send mel2 


super-action issues of 


CPORT 598,97 


(Save 58% off newsstand price/16% off basic 
subscription price.) 


MR., MRS., MISS, MS. 


ADDRESS 
CITY STATE _ ZIP 
{] Payment enclosed [4 Bill me {9 New Subscriber [©] Renewal 


Offer good in U.S. through 12/31/79. Offer date: 12/78 
Allow 8 weeks for delivery of first issue. Basic subscription price: 
12 issues $5.94, 24 issues $9.00. Single copy $1.00. 
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_ Experience the 


Holiday option includes T-bar shifter, sport mirrors, console, buckets, sport wheel, color-matched wheel discs. 


A falleaize car witha look of sportiness 


and a feeling of driver involvement. 


The basic qualities of a great road 
car have already been engineered 


into the Delta 88. What the Holiday 


Coupe option does is give you the 
sporty touches that you love, but 
rarely find, in a big, solid car born 
for the open road. 

Slip into the bucket seat. Start 
the engine. Slide the T-bar shifter 
into DRIVE. Wrap your hands 
around the sport steering wheel. 


Then settle back and let the 88 
Holiday Coupe show you what 
great road cars are all about. 

The nicest thing about it is you 
get the solid feel and generous 
room of a full-size car wrapped 
in a Body by Fisher. 

What more can we tell you? 
Take a test drive at your Olds 
dealer’s soon. Discover that great 
Olds feeling —and the special 


driving excitement the 88 Holiday 
Coupe can spark in your nea 
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Joliday Coupe (ai 
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88 Holiday Coupe 


Have one built for you. 


~ You know what Panasonic Thrusters' : 
do for bass. 2 


of midrange, they also team up 
with an 8” passive radiator for 
EWo)le pe olUl nied ahan=>.40¢-Wanl dul) m0) ml of-bi-e 
And with its 22” tweeter, high 
frequencies sound crisp and clear. 
But you'll really appreciate the 
SB-350’s when you realize what 
they come with: Every Panasonic J 
Systems 5000 stereo system. 
All come with an AM/FM stereo 
_ receiver and an 11” automatic 
Piic-lore) coed at-lare[-)eniualii-xelatse-te lors 
8 track and one adds Cassette. 
Thrusters with Double Drivers. 
Because two are better than one. 


Cabinetry is simulated wood. 


Now listen to what Double Drivers _ 
do for Thrusters. 
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Panasonic Thrusters are the 
speakers with a passive radiator 
for an extra thrust of bass. Maybe 
that’s why they're Panasonic’s 
best-selling speakers. q 
Now to that famous thrust of bass, i 
Panasonic’s new SB-350 Thrusters 
add Double Drivers. So you get 
Koy Mel k=) Co) a tfolamco) a diejapmey(-t-tan- tale 
larevaule-Umcvo]0] ale mm Mal-\mc>e-lromallelainy 
efficient which means they'll make 
eWlhad(ow- lan) oesvelU [are mo)lelel-ia-talen-Uelle 
amp sound better. ae 
The 5%” Double Drivers notonly — — 
(oThV=BYZolU = Weel] o)(-roy-Vac-)(-Yomh (al d0[) aan 
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—s Two 5%” drivers, a2¥2” 
= _ tweeter and an 8” passive 
= radiator give a double- 
—~ barreled thrust of midrange, 
Se cg : — = clean, shimmering highs, 
== Le — ——, => andabig, extrathrustofbass. 
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